OUT  OF  THE  PICTURE  . . .  w/// if  be  yours  ? 


/^VNE  day  your  car  rolls  along  in  plain  view.  A 
very  pretty  picture,  too.  Next  day  that  car 
has  dropped  out  —  kerplop  —  leaving  an  empty 
and  cheerless  picture  —  for  you! 

But  there's  a  bright  side  to  the  picture,  as  long 
as  your  car  is  still  in  it.  Because  there's  still  time 
to  see  your  Texaco  Dealer! 

He  knows  that  a  crankcase  full  of  clean,  fresh 
insulated  HAVOLINE  or  insulated  TEXACO 
MOTOR  OIL  is  a  great  life  preserver  for  any  car. 
And  the  car  that  gets  its  regular  check-up  on  tires, 
battery,  ignition  system  and  other  vital  points 


...  is  the  car  that  will  stay  on  the  job.  And 
there's  nothing  like  MARFAK  lubricant  to  protect 
the  chassis  against  wear  and  tear. 

Your  car  has  been  in  the  picture  a  long,  long 
time  —  at  least  three  long  years.  Better  see  your 
Texaco  Dealer  right  away. 

Yoi/re  we/come  of 

TEXACO  DEALERS 


TUNE  IN...  Texaco  Star  Theatre  every  Sunday  night 
starring  James  Melton.  See  newspapers  for  time 
and  stations. 


-A   GREAT  TEXACO  DEALER  LINE-UP 


REGISTERED 
REST  ROOMS 


ALL  NIGHT  SERVICE 

FROM  COAST-TO-COAST 
AS  CONDITIONS  PERMIT 


FIRE-CHIEF 
GASOLINE 


SKY  CHIEF 
GASOLINE 


HAVOLINE  AND  TEXACO 
MOTOR  OILS 


THE 
TEXAS 
COMPANY 


1946  FORD 


-ffoa///ipro£fi/cf/off/ 


There  's  a 


Here  is  the  most  beautiful  Ford  car  ever  built — 
with  more  improvements  than  many  pre-war 
yearly  models.  .  .  .  Under  the  broad  hood  there's 
new  and  greater  power.  Plus  improved  economy 
in  oil  and  gasoline.  .  .  .  Roomy,  colorful  interiors 


f/t  yoi/r  fi/fure  / 


invite  you  to  relax  in  luxury.  New-type  springs 
assure  a  full-cushioned  level  ride.  Brakes  are 
newly-designed  hydraulics  — for  quick,  smooth, 
quiet  stops....  Ask  your  Ford  Dealer  about  the  smart- 
est Ford  cars  ever  built.  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 

That  genius  is  the  ability  to  take 
endless  pains  is  proved  >\ ith  every 
sip  of  Old  Grand -Dad.  For  in  this 
prime  example  of  the  distiller's  art 
nothing  has  been  spared  that  adds 
to  the  bourbon-drinkers'  delight. 
Waiting  for  you  here  is  the  flavor 
of  sun-ripened  grain  brought  to 
full  peak  by  years  in  soothing  oak. 
Why  not  get  acquainted  with  Old 
Grand-Dad  by  heading  your  next 
list  of  guests  with  the  Head  of  the 
Bourbon  Family! 


Bottled  in  Bond 
4  Years  Old 


f>/  /At 
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The  Editor's  Corner 

LATE  in  the  past  summer  Frank  Miles,  one 
of  our  two  official  American  Legion  war 
correspondents,  arrived  home  and  returned 
to  his  job  as  editor  of  the  Iowa  Legion- 
aire.  He  had  been  away  a  little  more  than 
a  year,  and  had  covered  for  this  magazine, 
the  National  Legionnaire  and  Legion  publi- 
cations generally  activities  in  Italy,  France 
and  Germany,  with  trips  to  Greece  and  the 
Near  East  while  he  was  still  attached  to  the 
American  Fifth  Army  in  Italy.  Frank  came 
home  the  long  way  from  Europe  after  V-E 
Day,  and  as  you  have  read  in  the  National 
{Continued  on  page  4) 
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REMEMBER  Jimmy's  first  big  game 
hunting  trip  with  you?  He  was  just 
a  sprout  then,  but  he  handled  that 
powerful  Remington  Model  141  rifle 
like  an  old-timer.  And  man,  those 
Remington  big  game  cartridges  with 
Core-Lokt  bullets  really  smacked  'em! 
He'll  be  back  from  overseas  soon  and 
you'll  be  on  the  trail  once  again — 
together! 


During  the  war  Remington  pro- 
duced vast  quantities  of  military  ma- 
teriel. We  are  now  converting,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction of  sporting  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  meet  every  shooting  need. 
Your  hardware  or  sporting  goods 
dealer  will  have  Remington  products 
as  soon  as  available.  Remington  Arms 
Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 


Remington. 


"If  It's  Remington— It's  Right!  " 

Core-Lokt  is  a  trade  mark  of  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.     BUY  A  VICTORY  BOND — BRING  THE  BOYS  NOME 
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THE  EDITOR'S  CORNER 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

Legionnaire,  ran  into  Boyd  Stutler,  man- 
aging editor  of  this  publication  and  our 
other  official  Legion  war  correspondent,  in 
Kunming,  China.  Frank  had  an  opportunity 
while  in  the  Philippines  to  visit  with  his  old 
friend  Jack  MacNider,  the  Past  National 
Commander  from  Iowa,  of  whose  exploits 
as  a  brigadier  general  Boyd  Stutler  wrote 
in  the  August  issue  of  the  Legion  Magazine. 
Miles's  last  piece  of  correspondence  for  us 
was  Burma's  Turned  Tide  in  the  September 
issue. 

Stutler  capped  his  service  as  correspond- 
ent with  attendance  on  the  surrender  cere- 
monies on  the  battleship  Missouri  which 
we  carry  in  this  issue  on  page  30,  and  went 
on  to  Tokyo  and  other  sections  of  the  main 
island  of  Honshu.  Boyd  had  seen  service 
with  the  American  forces  on  the  island  of 
Morotai,  taken  part  in  the  landings  at 
Leyte  and  Luzon,  accompanied  expeditions 
to  Zamboanga  and  Borneo,  and  went  along 
on  a  bombing  mission  over  Jap-held  Hong 
Kong  before  his  journey  to  Kunming.  He 
was  in  on  the  freeing  of  Manila,  and  knows 
his  Ginza,  Tokyo's  main  stem. 

In  previous  issues  we  have  shown  you 
pictures  of  both  Stutler  and  Miles  as  the 
overseas  American  service  men  and  women 
saw  them.  Herewith,  pictures  of  our  two 
artist-war  correspondents,  Hamilton  Greene 
and  John  Groth.  Greene  was  with  the  83d 
Infantry  Division  from  shortly  after  D-Day 


Hamilton  Greene 

in  Normandy  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1944 
when  he  became  attached  to  a  unit  of  the 
Ninth  Army,  shortly  after  which  he  was 
wounded  by  a  sniper  at  Geilenkirchen, 
Germany.  After  several  weeks'  hospitali- 
zation in  England,  he  was  flown  back  to 
this  country.  With  a  couple  of  months' 
rest  at  his  home  in  Vermont,  Ham  was  off 
to  the  wars  again,  this  time  attached  to 
the  United  States  Navv.  Here  he  is  aboard 
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the  aircraft  carrier  Essex  just  before  taking 
off  for  the  expedition  of  which  he  writes  in 
Tokyo  Strike  in  this  issue  (page  22). 

John  Groth,  like  Greene  a  freelance 
artist-correspondent,  had  his  first  article- 
and-sketches  in  our  August  issue  this  year. 
It  was  called  My  German  Prisoners,  and 
it  told  of  Groth's  efforts  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  European  war  to  contact  the  Rus- 
sians driving  west  through  Germany.  The 
story  and  pictures  were  mailed  from  Eng- 
land, because  Groth  had  been  banished 
from  the  Continent  for  a  month  with 
Seymour  Freidin.  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  due  to  their  making 
an  unauthorized  journey  to  Berlin.  They 
thus  became  the  first  American  correspond- 
ents to  reach  the  capital  of  the  Third  Reich. 
The  picture  we  reproduce  shows  Groth 


John  Groth 

sketching  a  GI  outside  Pershing  Hall  in 
Paris,  and  appropriately  enough,  you  will 
find  a  Groth  article  with  illustrations  deal- 
ing with  that  "Second  American  Embassy 
in  Paris"  on  page  14  of  this  issue,  under 
the  title  Paradise  in  Paris. 

In  addition  to  these  four,  your  magazine 
has  had  material  from  the  American  over- 
seas fronts  in  the  days  since  Pearl  Harbor 
from  Horace  S.  Mazet,  Hal  Mills,  Frank 
Neill,  Clarence  Woodbury,  Charles  Math- 
ieu,  Jr.,  Ralph  Howard,  Harold  Frank, 
Fred  B.  Barton,  J.  Norman  Lodge,  Evelyn 
Shacklock,  John  C.  Lane,  John  S.  Young, 
John  F.  Rauth,  Clary  Thompson,  Frederick 
C.  Painton,  C.  Carlton  Brechler,  William 
J.  Reardon,  Ivan  Dmitri,  John  W.  Fritz, 
Jr.,  Edward  E.  Dowell,  H.  M.  Forgy,  Eu- 
gene O'Connor,  Robert  T.  Hartmann, 
J.  M.  Tucker,  W.  W.  Chaplin,  Eric  Sev- 
areid,  Frank  Kelley,  Paul  Archinard,  Grant 
Parr,  James  McGlincy,  Earl  Wilson,  Gault 
MacGowan,  George  Kent,  James  Cassidy, 
Emmett  Crozier,  Harold  W.  Wellinger, 
Frederick  Palmer  and  Francis  Chase,  Jr. 

Alexander  Gardiner 


A  service  man  or  woman  would 
be  glad  to  read  this  copy  of 
your  magazine  after  you  have 
finished  with  it.  How  to  do  it? 
See  instructions  in  the  second 
column  on  page  2. 


FUN • POPULARITY 
WHOLESOME  COMPANIONSHIP 


Your  son  or  daughter  will  get  a  big  thrill  out  of  tak- 
ing part  in  important  school  events,  at  the  big  games, 
or  in  civic  functions  and  parades  ...The  fun,  the  pop- 
ularity, and  the  wholesome  companionships  experi- 
enced will  be  priceless  assets  in  the  formation  of 
character,  cooperation  and  leadership  qualities  for 
future  social  and  business  relationships.  The  ability  to 
play  an  instrument  can  even  help  win  a  college  schol- 
arship! Give  your  youngster  this  opportunity ...  en- 
courage his  natural  musical  ambitions  and  desires  to 
play  in  the  band! 

HELPFUL  GUIDE  BOOK  FREE  TO  PARENTS 

"Music,  The  Emotional  Outlet  for  Youth,"  shown  be- 
low, is  a  valuable  guide  for  parents  of  growing  child- 
ren ...  to  help  in  providing  them  with  worthwhile, 
constructive  leisure  time  activities ...  to  help  mould 
character  and  develop  initiative.  Widely  acclaimed  by 
youth  authorities.  Get  a  free  copy  from  your  friendly 
Conn  dealer,  or  write  Conn  direct.  No  obligation. 
Send  today.  C.  G.  CONN  LTD.,  ELKHART,  IND. 


C.  G.  CONN  LTD.,  1103CONN  BLDG.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
Send  FREE  Book,  "'Music,  The  Emotional  Outlet  for  Youth." 
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SOUND  OFF! 


We're  receiving  so  many  letters  these  days  that  we've  de- 
cided to  share  the  mosf  interesting  ones  with  all  our 
readers.  This  new  monthly  department  is  your  chance  to 
speak  your  piece,  so  sound  off!  Send  in  your  pet  gripes, 
your  $64  questions,  your  brickbats  and  bouquets.  All  let- 
ters must  be  signed  ivith  your  full  name,  to  show  good 
faith,  but  we  won't  use  your  name  if  you  ask  us  not  to. 


Dear  Editor: 

Here's  a  gripe  I've  been  nurturing  for  a 
long  time. 

After  the  war  ended,  the  Americans  set 
up  temporary  prisoner-of-war  enclosures 
and  the  GIs  were  ordered  to  come  to 
attention  when  German  officers  under  cus- 
tody were  marched  by.  These  same  cap- 
tive German  officers  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  side  arms. 

How  come?  Is  all  forgiven  so  soon? 

E.  A.  G. 

You've  been  misinformed.  A  serviceman 
doesn't  have  to  salute  an  officer  of  any 
foreign  country.  — Ed. 

•  ■»  •  \ 

Dear  Editor: 

How  come  the  delay  in  the  trial  of  the 
German  war  criminals? 

During  my  tour  of  duty  with  an  En- 
gineering outfit  in  France  and  Germany, 
I  saw  many  evidences  of  Nazi  cruelty, 
brutal  treatment  of  prisoners  and  other 
inhumanities. 

The  Germans  did  not  delay  their  atroc- 
ities. Why  should  the  trial  of  those  re- 
sponsible be  so  long  delayed?  The  war 
in  Germany  has  been  over  since  May. 
Why  all  the  stalling?  Let's  have  some 
action.  p  M  Miley,  Captain,  CE 

It  is  our  hope,  Captain  Miley,  that  all  of 
this  scum  will  have  been  executed  long 
before  this  letter  is  read  by  our  readers 
in  late  October,  1945.  But  we  wouldn't 
bet  a  nickel  it  would  turn  out  that  ivay. 

—Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

After  seeing  other  allied  summer  wear, 
I  am  convinced  that  ours  is  the  most  un- 
comfortable. Even  though  the  war  is  over, 
we  in  Europe  are  required  to  wear  OD's. 
Sun  tans  are  not  much  better.  English 
shorts  and  polo  shirt  would  be  the  answer. 
Can  you  put  some  pressure  on  the  War 


Dept.  It  is  all  well  to  think  schemes  up 
in  air-conditioned  buildings,  but  what 
about  the  doughboy  who  has  to  wear  it? 

David  W.  Bent 

•  •  • 

Dear  Editor: 

Since  when  do  GI's  go  hungry  in  order 
to  feed  Jerry  PWs?  Since  when  are  these 
Nazi  die-hards  entitled  to  chicken,  roast 
beef  and  ice  cream  when  a  GI  can't  get 
"seconds"?  We  had  a  dozen  PWs  doing 
KP  at  our  Headquarters  yesterday  during 
suppertime.  After  all  the  GIs  had  passed 
through  the  chow-line  some  came  back  for 
more  ice  cream,  etc.  They  were  told  by 
the  NCO  in  charge  that  there  would  be  no 
seconds.  That  was  perfectly  all  right  until 
later  we  came  upon  the  Jerry  PWs  eating 
heaping  plates  of  cream.  You  can  imagine 
our  reaction,  knowing  it  has  happened 
before.  What  about  this?  J.  G.  R. 

t  •  •  ■ 

Dear  Editor: 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  offer  a 
suggestion  which  may  be  of  some  help  in 
promoting  veteran  re-employment.  Why  not 
promote  a  scheme  to  have  employers  in- 
dicate how  many  veterans  are  working  in 
their  establishment.  This  could  be  estab- 
lished by  displaying  a  flag  of  khaki  stars 
— similar  to  the  one  used  to  indicate  ex- 
employes  in  the  service;  one  star  for  each 
ex-soldier  now. 

A  symbol  is  a  powerful  unifying  force 
and  a  wealth  of  unspoken  words.  The 
khaki  star  could  further  the  veterans' 
cause  by: 

1 —  Offering  free  and  widespread  pub- 
licity. Entrances,  windows,  hallways,  etc. 
in  every  type  of  establishment  would  have 
a  flag  of  khaki  stars  hung  .  .  .  serving 
as  constant  reminders. 

2 —  •  Forcing  the  employers'  attention  on 
the  problem. 

a)  Could  serve  as  a  promotional  item 
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for  veteran-staffed  employers;  showing, 
at  least,  as  many  veterans  employed  as 
had  left  for  war. 

b)  Could  serve  as  a  basis  of  business 
getting;  employer  could  solicit  veteran 
families'  business. 

I  should  like  to  learn  your  reaction  to 
this  suggestion.  I  hope  this  device  may 
serve  in  advancing  veteran  employment. 

Francis  McClernan 
It  looks  like  a  pretty  fine  idea  to  us. — Ed. 
•  •  o 

Dear  Editor: 

There  seems  to  be  an  awful  lot  of  loose 
talk  among  some  of  our  government  offi- 
cials as  to  just  how  little  we  want  out 
of  this  war — and  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
good  deal  of  this  talk  has  been  done  by 
men  who  are  not  duly  elected  officials  of 
this  country  and  who  certainly  don't  seem 
to  have  the  pulse  of  at  least  the  fathers  of 
the  thirteen  million  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  asked  to  take  a  chance  with 
their  lives,  and  in  addition,  the  millions 
of  tax  payers  who  have  been  asked  to  give 
a  very  substantial  percentage  of  their  in- 
comes to  the  financing  of  the  war. 

As  a  serviceman's  father,  I  resent  truly 
the  loose  talk  of  some  of  our  officials  who 
seem  to  think  that  the  American  people 
want  nothing  out  of  this  war.  Certainly, 
between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II, 
we  must  have  come  to  the  realization  that 
countries,  like  families,  are  continually 
feuding  and  friendships  don't  last. 

When  we  have  advanced  billions  of  dol- 
lars as  we  have  to  foreign  countries  and 
have  bases  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific that  are  essential  to  the  future  pro- 
tection of  America's  shores,  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  the  thirteen  million  boys 
and  girls  and  their  mothers  and  fathers 
must  want  to  be  sure  that  these  bases 
become  our  permanent  property — wher- 
ever they  be — and  I  for  one  believe  that 
my  son's  nearly  four  years  in  the  service 
and  the  thousands  of  dollars  that  I  have 
paid  in  taxes  will  be  completely  and  totally 
wasted  unless  our  officials  make  sure  that 
that  which  we  now  have  by  lease  or  by 
conquest  shall  remain  ours  forever. 

D.  E.  R. 

The  American  Legion  by  National  Con- 
vention resolution  favors  keeping  the  bases 
overseas  which  the  United  States  has  con- 
structed. Warren  H.  Atherton,  then 
National  Commander,  had  an  article  ex- 
pressing these  views,  under  the  title  "Let's 
■Keep  Those  Bases,"  in  our  July,  1944 
issue.  And  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  in  our  April, 
1945  number  advanced  additional  reasons 
for  such  action  in  his  article  "We've 
Earned  Those  Bases."  — Ed. 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Builds  for  Tomorrow  by  Serving  Today 


Serving  AM- America  by  Saving  America's  Cars 

Experienced  car  owners  and  professional  truck  operators  both 
heartily  agree  that  Chevrolet  dealer  service  is  the  best  possible 
transportation  safeguard.  Do  as  millions  are  doing — see  your 
nearest  Chevrolet  dealer  for  service  —  see  him  now  and  at 

regular  intervals. 


CHEVROLET   MOTOR    DIVISION,    GENERAL    MOTORS    CORPORATION,   DETROIT    2,  MICHIGAN 


So  you'll 
be  safer 


Radar  will  make  travel 
safer.  General  Electric 
scientists  are  working 
along  these  lines.  Among  many 
other  G-E  developments  are  bet- 
ter street  lighting,  which  reduced 
night  traffic  accidents  in  one  city 
93  per  cent  in  ten  months ...  a 
tiny  gage  which  prevents  acci- 
dents to  workers  around  cranes 
...  a  new  hay-drying  system  that 
helps  prevent  farm  fires  caused 
by  storing  wet  hay. 

Working  on  developments  such 
as  these,  G-E  engineers  and  re- 
search scientists  are  helping  to 
make  life  safer  for  you.  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Radar  prevents  collision.  This  actual  photograph  taken  on  the  bridge 
of  the  "American  Mariner,"  U  S.  Maritime  Service  Training  Ship, 
shows  General  Electric's  new  peacetime  radar  Electronic  Navigator 
helping  plot  a  safe  course.  The  officer  is  looking  at  the  G-E  Navi- 
gator's radar  screen,  which  shows  him  the  position  of  the  ship  and  the 
objects  around  it.  On  ships  or  planes,  in  fog  or  darkness,  radar  will 
warn  pilots  of  unseen  hazards. 


2-inch  doll  saves  lives.  Central  character  of  an 
ingenious  apparatus  to  test  street  lighting  is  a 
tiny  doll  that  represents  the  average  pedestrian 
as  seen  at  a  distance.  The  complicated  device 
measures  visibility  and  glare.  It  was  devised  by 
General  Electric  engineers  to  help  make  streets 
and  highways  safer  for  night  driving. 


Bug-eyed  auto  was  the  car  used  in  development  of  G-E  Sealed  Beam 
headlights  adopted  by  the  automobile  industry.  The  Sealed  Beam  head- 
lamps give  more  and  safer  light.  Tests  show  that  the  average  G-E  Sealed 
Beam  lamp  gives  99  per  cent  as  much  light  near  the  end  of  its  fife 
as  it  did  when  brand  new.  About  45  lamps  of  Sealed  Beam  type  have 
been  developed  by  General  Electric  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 


The  best  investment  in  the  world  is  in  your  country's  future. 
KEEP    ALL    THE    BONOS    YOU  BUY 


GENERAL  M  ELECTRIC 
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Drawing  by  WILLIAM  STANKE 

how  it  will  remain  in  men's  minds  that  a 
nation  whose  fury  obliterated  a  city  with  a 
single  blow  has  no  limits  and  had  best  be 
left  in  peace. 

It  seems  that  the  atomic  bomb  is  all  we 
can  think  of.  And  yet  had  it  never  been 
made,  never  dropped,  the  cold  ingenuity  of 
America,  the  overwhelming  power  of  her 
industry,  the  grim,  silent  courage  of  twelve 
millions  of  her  sons  would  have  accom- 
plished the  same  result.  Unless  you've  seen 
clerks,  schoolboys,  truckdrivers  and  clergy- 
men in  American  uniforms  swarm  across 
enemy  beaches  you  can't  fully  appreciate 
all  this.  Unless  you've  seen  the  American 
Seabee  perform  Arabian  Nights  magic  on 
foreign  fields  still  a-roar  with  battle,  you 
have  only  a  vague  glimmer  of  what  befalls 
those  who  attack  us.  Unless  you've  flown 
in  American  warplanes  across  an  enemy  land 
the  story  of  America  at  war  must  be  vague 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


By  WALTER  DAVENPORT 

What  the  United  States  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  con- 
tributed to  the  winning  of 
World  War  Two 

ACTUALLY  it  all  ended  on  the  morning 

of  August  6th  when  a  superfort,  five  miles 
above  the  still  drowsing  Jap  city  of  Hiro- 
shima, dropped  a  bomb  loaded  with  a  mys- 
terious charge  probably  weighing  no  more 
than  seventy-five  pounds.  Twelve  miles 
away  smoldered  the  ruins  of  the  great  naval 
base  of  Kure  which  the  B-29's  in  many 
raids  had  ruined  with  their  conventional 
TNT. 

Hiroshima,  struck  by  one  small  bomb, 
all  but  vanished.  The  roar  that  announced 
a  city's  death  stunned  the  far  away  world. 


For  days,  weeks,  it  was  to  blot  out  all  but 
the  memories  of  the  then  fresh  horrors  and 
heroisms  of  Bataan,  Salerno,  Guadalcanal, 
Anzio,  the  Coral  Sea,  Tarawa,  Aachen,  Iwo 
Jima,  Okinawa,  the  Ardennes,  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Manila.  That  one  atomic  smash,  de- 
livered by  a  peace-loving  country — a 
country  slow  to  anger  but  terrible  in  its 
wrath — marked  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  end  of  a  fine  art  called 
Modern  Warfare  and  perhaps  the  end  of  a 
world  that  we  knew. 

You  read  the  still  awe-stricken  stories  of 
the  fate  of  Hiroshima,  of  Nagasaki.  You 
read  the  purring  insincerities  of  Jap 
statesmen  and  generals.  And  in  both  you 
find  a  fact  that  will  ever  dance  before  the 
eyes  of  men  who  in  years  to  come  will  play 
with  the  idea  that  America  is  a  military 
pushover,  that  she  won't  fight  because  she 
can't.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been 
written  about  all  this  sort  of  thing  and 
doubtless  more  will  be  written.  But  some- 
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Want  to  t5e  l|our  Ow 


By  MAX  D.  NOVACK 

VETERANS  of  World  War  II  who  intend 
to  be  their  own  bosses  will  find  Uncle  Sam 
all  set  to  lend  a  hand.  The  hand  will  not 
be  full  of  nice  new  crisp  currency,  but  it 
should  lead  the  way  toward  independence 
for  the  self-employed  veteran. 

Those  veterans  who  have  read  scare 
stories  about  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  will  be 
expecting  a  run-around.  Others,  who  read 
and  run,  will  be  expecting  a  cash  handout. 
Neither  group  will  get  just  what  it  expects. 
However,  even  the  level  headed  veteran 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  check  his  facts 
will  be  in  for  some  pleasant  surprises  when 
he  gets  ready  to  set  up  his  own  business. 

Not  only  will  he  discover  that  he  can  get 
help  via  the  loan  provisions  of  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  but  that  he  may  also  receive  aid 
via  other  important,  even  if  less  well  known, 
laws. 

For  example,  he  will  find  that  the  Surplus 
Property  Law  grants  veterans  a  $2,500 
priority  on  surplus  government  equipment. 
And  that  isn't  all.  He  will  also  discover 
that  those  early  not-so-profitable  months 
which  every  new  business  encounters  can 
be  cushioned  via  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation provisions  of  the  GI  Bill.  That 


section  of  the  law  provides  that  the  self- 
employed  veteran  may  get  as  much  as  $100 
a  month  up  to  a  maximum  of  fifty-two  full 
weeks  while  he  is  running  his  own  business. 

Obviously,  no  veteran  is  going  into  busi- 
ness in  order  to  live  on  $100  a  month.  No 
man  in  his  right  mind  would  invest  the 
money  a  new  business  requires  plus  the 
hard  work  and  worry  any  business  man 
must  be  prepared  to  face  for  such  a  meager 
return.  But,  and  it  is  a  most  important  but, 
the  knowledge  that  the  $100  a  month  is 
available  should  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
man  who  is  planning  his  own  business. 

To  become  eligible  for  this  unique  feature 
of  the  law  (State  unemployment  programs 
offer  no  protection  to  the  self-employed) 
the  veteran-business  man  must  be  able  to 
show  that  he  has  earned  less  than  $100  in 
the  calendar  month  prior  to  applying  for 
the  unemployment  compensation.  Once  that 
is  established,  the  veteran  receives  the  dif- 
ference between  what  he  earned  from  his 
business  and  $100.  If  the  veteran's  business 
earned  no  money  over  and  above  its  normal 
operating  costs,  the  veteran  gets  the  full 
$100. 

The  veteran  who  thinks  all  this  means 
that  a  business  loan  under  the  GI  Bill  will 
be  easy  to  get  in  for  some  surprises. 


Business  loans  are  never  easy  to  swing 
and  these  are  no  exception.  First,  a  veteran 
must  be  able  to  convince  his  bank  or  loan 
company  that  he  is  a  good  risk.  Then  he 
must  show  them  that  he  knows  his  business, 
and  most  important  of  all,  that  he  has  a 
reasonable  likelihood  of  making  good  as  a 
business  man.  The  old  rules  of  competitive 
business  still  apply — the  man  with  the 
know-how  still  gets  the  best  breaks. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Government  will 
not  interfere  with  either  the  veteran  or  the 
bank  while  these  facts  are  being  established. 
The  only  part  the  Veterans  Administration 
plays  in  the  loan  deal  is  in  giving  its  O.K. 
to  the  loan  guarantee,  and  seeing  to  it  that 
the  amount  of  the  guarantee  does  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000  or  that  the  guarantee  is  for  no 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  loan  if  the 
veteran  is  borrowing  less  than  $4,000.  Even 
if  the  bank  feels  that  the  veteran  is  good 
for  more  than  $4,000,  the  government's 
guarantee  remains  the  same — no  more  than 
$2,000. 

Not  only  can  the  GI  Bill  loan  be  used 
to  set  up  a  new  business:  it  may  also  be 
used  to  buy  an  established  business;  to 
buy  land  on  which  the  factory  or  shop  will 
be  setup;  to  buy  a  building,  or  supplies, 
equipment,  machinery  or  tools. 
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Dr.  H.  Ir  mg  Barnett,  Legionnaire  and  ex-AAF  captain,  As-  Legionnaire  Frank  J.  Carroll,  Kearny,  N.  J.,  Mealcal  Corps* 

bury  Park,  N.  J.,  got  $2,000  loan  to  re-establish  his  dental  man  who  was  wounded  four  times,  got  $3,000  loan  to  buy 

practice.  U.  S.  guarantee,  $900.80  trucks.  State  of  New  Jersey  is  guarantor 


Uncle  Sam's  making  plenty  of  those  business  loans  you 
heard  of,  under  the  Gl  Bill  of  Rights.  Here's  straight 
stuff  on  what  you've  got  to  do  to  get  your  dough 

The  usual  Bill  of  Rights  requirement  that  the  veteran  have 
at  least  ninety  days  of  service  must  be  waived  in  the  case  of 
a  disabled  veteran. 

Once  this  hurdle  has  been  passed  the  veteran  must  be  ready 
and  able  to  convince  the  Veterans  Administration  that  he  is  a 
good  risk  by  showing  that: 

1)  He  is  planning  to  use  the  loan  to  pay  for  real  estate  or 
other  property  or  necessary  equipment  which  will  be  used  in 
the  business. 

2)  He  is  buying  property  that  will  be  useful  and  necessary 
for  the  successful  operation  of  the  business. 

3)  He  has  some  degree  of  experience  and  ability  in  the  field 
of  business  he  has  selected.  Extensive  experience  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  the  applicant  will  have  to  show  more  than  mere  wishful 
thinking.  The  man  who  has  never  been  in  the  business  he  is 
planning  hasn't  much  chance  of  getting  a  loan  approved  unless 
he  teams  up  with  someone  else  who  has  the  necessary  experience. 
Normal  banking  rules  still  hold  good.  The  venture  has  to  look 
good  or  the  bank  will  turn  thumbs  down  long  before  the  Veterans 
Administration  can  say  no. 

4)  He  is  paying  no  more  than  the  reasonable  normal  price  for 
the  property,  supplies  or  equipment.  While  a  veteran  may  be 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


NDYS 
TAXI 


The  U.  S.  guarantee  of  $1,000  got  ex-Marine  Andrew  S. 
Matuska,  Linden,  N.  J.,  another  $1,000  from  a  bank.  His 
taxi  business  started  with  two  cabs 


The  Government's  $500  guarantee  cinched  a  $1,000  loan 
For  Ex-Infantryman  Gerard  J.  Milo,  who  then  opened  this 
dry  cleaning  shop  in  N.  Y.  City 


Luncheonette  experience  qualified  AAF  vet  Raymond  Meyer, 
Irvington,  N.  J.,  for  a  $3,000  loan,  with  which  he  bought 
this  diner.  U.  S.  guarantee,  $1,500 


Big  Brother 


By  FREDERICK  DAVIS 


IT  WAS  the  unhappiest  moment  of  the 
most  worrisome  case  in  all  my  fourteen 
years  as  sheriff  of  Pike  County.  It  came 
when  the  prisoner  Clifford  Todd  stood  fac- 
ing the  court,  box-shouldered  and  pale, 
listening  to  old  Judge  Blue's  solemn  ques- 
tion: "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you 
reached  a  verdict?" 

"We  find  the  defendant  guilty,  Your 
Honor,"  the  foreman  said,  his  voice  sound- 
ing loud  in  the  hush.  "Guilty  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree." 

Cliff  Todd  looked  forlorn  and  lost  as  he 
came  slowly  back  to  his  -counsel's  table, 
where  I  was  sitting  sick-hearted.  As  sheriff 
it  was  no  business  of  mine  to  feel  sorry 
for  somebody  who'd  been  properly  tried 
and  duly  convicted  on  the  evidence,  but 
Cliff  was  a  fine,  clear-eyed  youngster,  a 
lad  I'd  known  all  my  life — and  he  was  an 
ex-doughfoot  with  a  war  record  to  be 
mighty  proud  of,  too.  All  along  he'd  had  an 
empty,  deserted  look  in  his  blue  eyes,  and 
now  that  the  jury  had  spoken  he  felt  all 
the  more  forsaken. 

He  said  in  a  tone  of  boyish  ruefulness, 
"This  wouldn't  have  happened  if  my  big 
brother  Steve  had  been  here!" 

I  took  him  back  over  to  the  jail  to 
await  sentence  and  as  I  locked  the  big 
steel  door  on  him  he  gazed  at  me  through 


the  bars,  still  hopeful.  That  was  what  got 
under  my  skin,  the  way  he  kept  looking 
for  help  in  a  direction  from  which  I  felt 
sure  it  could  never  come. 

"Now,  Cliff,  you've  got  to  face  the 
facts,"  I  said,  trying  to  be  gentle  with  him. 
"Steve's  just  too  doggone  far  away  now, 
and  he's  just  too  blamed  busy  fighting  a 
war.  Why,  he's  advancing  so  fast  across 
Germany,  along  with  General  Patton,  that 
the  letters  we  wrote  just  haven't  caught 
up  with  him  yet.  Otherwise  we'd  have 
heard  from  him,  wouldn't  we?  Anyway, 
Cliff,  I'm  afraid  Steve  couldn't  do  a  blessed 
thing  for  you  now." 

"Sure  he  could!"  Cliff  blurted  staunchly, 
wide-eyed.  "My  gosh,  Steve  can  do  any- 
thing. He'd  get  this  thing  straightened  out 
in  jig  time  if  only  he  had  a  chance  at  it." 
And  Cliff  added  with  a  lonesome  sigh,  still 
clinging  trustfully  to  the  hopeless,  "I  know 
Steve  could  find  some  way  to  get  me  out  of 
this  if  only  he  was  here." 

HE'D  BEEN  SAYING  that  from  the  very 
beginning,  believing  it  with  all  his  heart, 
trusting  in  it  so  hard  it  hurt.  I  knew  why. 
Their  parents  had  died  when  Steve  was 
fourteen  and  Cliff  nine,  and  ever  since  then 

Illustrated  by  TRAN  MAWICKE 


they'd  been  on  their  own,  but  always  to- 
gether until  the  draft  separated  them.  To 
his  kid  brother  Steve  had  always  been  a 
sort  of  cross  between  a  kindly  god  and  a 
mother  hen,  guiding  him,  protecting  him, 
backing  him  up.  I  think  it  was  when  I 
appointed  Steve  my  first  deputy,  five  years 
back,  that  Cliff's  admiration  for  his  big 
brother  reached  its  height  and  his  faith 
in  Steve  became  complete  and  unshakable. 
Clever  Steve  was,  and  bright  as  a  newly 
minted  dollar,  but  this  time  I  couldn't  see 
how  he  could  help  Cliff,  being  four  thou- 
sand miles  distant,  all  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic,  halfway  across  Europe  and  smack 
in  the  middle  of  the  roaringest  battle  in 
all  history. 

I  remembered  that  morning  when  I'd 
gone  to  Cliff  and  said,  "I'm  mighty  sorry, 
son,  but  I've  got  to  arrest  you  on  sus- 
picion of  the  murder  of  Elwood  Spencer," 
and  his  only  answer,  after  looking  stunned 
for  a  minute,  was  to  say,  "I  wish  to  gosh 
I  had  Steve  here  to  tell  me  what  to  do 
about  this." 

"Dear  Steve,"  I  wrote  in  my  first  letter 
that  same  day,  using  Steve's  APO  address, 
"I  had  to  arrest  him.  Early  this  morning, 
over  at  Fraley's  garage — "  Cliff  had  gone 
back  to  working  there  as  an  auto  mechanic 
after    getting   his   medical    discharge — "I 


Spencer's  body  sprawled  on  the  table.  He'd  been  play- 
ing solitaire  and  the  cards  were  scattered  in  front  of  him 


found  a  Stillson  wrench  with  dried  blood 
on  it  in  Cliff's  tool  kit.  No  doubt  at  all  it's 
the  weapon  of  murder." 

Along  with  my  second  letter  to  Steve 
I  sent  a  picture  taken  the  morning  after 
the  murder  in  the  Spencer  living  room.  It 
showed  Elwood  Spencer  dead,  his  head  all 
battered,  sitting  slumped  at  the  table  where 
he'd  been  playing  solitaire.  Cards  were 
scattered  in  front  of  him,  some  of  them 
smudged  with  blood,  as  if  he'd  pressed  his 
hands  on  them  when  vainly  trying  to  get 
up  and  call  for  help.  The  picture  was  very 
sharp,  even  showing  the  grain  of  the  oak 
table-top,  the  design  on  the  backs  of  the 
cards  and  the  up-turned  faces  of  the 
stained  ones — the  jack  of  clubs,  eight  of 
hearts,  seven  of  hearts,  seven  of  spades 
and  queen  of  diamonds.  I  couldn't  see  how 
it  would  do  any  good,  but  I  sent  it  any- 
way and  added,  "I'm  not  overlooking  a 
single  chance  that  somebody  other  than 
Cliff  might  have  done  it,  Steve,  but  Lord 
knows  I'm  not  getting  anywhere." 

As  for  Elwood  Spencer,  he  was  a  retired 
banker  and  a  cantankerous  old  busybody 


who  admired  his  own  foxiness.  His  hobbies 
were  gardening  and  woodworking,  and  codes 
and  ciphers— he  liked  to  solve  ciphers,  like 
crossword  puzzles.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
working  on  a  new  cipher  system  which  he 
claimed  nobody  could  ever  solve,  but  of 
course  he  never  perfected  it.  Particularly 
stern  with  his  daughter  Ellen,  who  wasn't 
quite  eighteen,  he  was  too  sour  a  man  not 
to  have  made  enemies. 

"You  remember  how  he  loved  to  out- 
smart others,  Steve,"  I  wrote  in  another 
letter.  "He  never  let  anybody  put  one  over 
on  him  if  he  could  help  it,  but  it  looks  like 
this  time  somebody  did,  and  good. 

"I  can  see  where  more  than  one  person 
besides  Cliff  might  have  felt  like  killing 
him,"  I  went  on.  "Jess  Quimby,  for  ex- 
ample. Jess's  wife  Molly  divorced  him  just 
last  week  so  she  could  marry  Elwood 
Spencer — for  his  money,  of  course.  Well, 
Jess  has  always  been  mighty  crazy  about 
Molly.  He  might  have  figured  the  only 
way  he  could  get  Molly  back  was  to  kill 
Mr.  Spencer.  But  that  theory's  no  good, 
Steve.  I  questioned  Jess,  but  his  brother- 


in-law,  Ernie  Meed,  gave  him  an  alibi. 

"  'Jess  and  me  were  at  home,  drinking 
together,  all  that  evening,'  Ernie  stated. 
'I'll  swear  to  that  in  any  court.' 

"That  stopped  me,  Steve,  so  I  turned  to 
Ben  Hayden  next.  Mr.  Spencer  had  held 
three  personal  notes  of  Ben's  and  was  press- 
ing him  for  payment,  which  Ben  couldn't 
meet.  In  fact,  Mr.  Spencer  was  being  mean 
enough  to  force  Ben  into  bankruptcy.  Now 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  dead,  of  course,  Ben 
has  six  whole  months,  until  the  estate  gets 
settled,  to  rake  up  the  money.  But  that's 
no  good  either,  Steve.  Ben's  sister  Sarah 
swears  he  was  at  home  with  her  that  night. 

"Steve,  there  just  isn't  anybody  left  but 
Cliff.  He  was  indicted  for  the  murder  to- 
day." 

Everybody  knew  about  the  trouble  be- 
tween Cliff  and  Mr.  Spencer.  When  send- 
ing Cliff  home  from  Italy  the  Army  had 
classified  him  as  a  psychoneurotic.  Folks 
gossiped  about  it,  but  it  was  easy  for  me 
to  understand  how  he'd*  become  a  little 
battle-shocked;  he  was  a  sensitive  lad, 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Paradise  in  Paris 


THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE  and  cupid 
seem  to  be  winging  over  the  handsome 
gray-white  building  that  houses  Pershing 
Hall  at  49  Rue  Pierre  Charron,  a  few 
steps  off  the  Champs  Elysees,  these  late 
summer  afternoons  and  nights.  American 
couples,  GI  and  WAC,  make  for  the  build- 
ing from  all  parts  of  Paris  for  there  they 
can  dance,  drink  beer  and  eat  hamburgers, 
something  they  have  missed  and  can't  get 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  All  this  at  the 
Joes  and  Janes  Club  which  occupies  the 


part  of  the  hall  that's  behind  the  courtyard. 

Pershing  Hall  is  much  as  it  was  before 
this  last  war.  The  building  still  looks  trim 
and  imposing.  The  American  flag  still  floats 
before  the  building.  The  only  new  addition 
on  its  exterior  is  a  white  sign  with  black 
letters  reading,  "American  Legion  Service 
Club  Pershing  Hall,"  plus  the  rows  of  jeeps 
emptying  ail-American  couples  and  the 
white-helmeted  MP  who  stands  before  the 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 
at  Pershing  Hall 


The  Joes  and  Janes  Club  from  the 
courtyard  at  the  height  of  the  eve- 
ning's frolicking 


grilled  gate  to  the  courtyard  making  sure 
they  arrive  in  couples — mixed  couples.  Of 
course,  Legionnaires  and  their  guests  make 
MP-less  entry  by  the  main  door  to  the 
Pershing  Hall  Club. 

Inside  it  looks  the  same.  The  Army 
Room,  high-ceilinged,  dripping  with  chan- 
deliers and  decorated  with  the  handsome 
Houdon  busts  of  Lafayette  and  John  Paul 
Jones  and  paintings  of  Generals  'Pershing, 
Bullard  and  Harbord,  is  filled  in  late  after- 
noon and  evening  with  Paris  Post  members 
and  the  new  vets  of  this  war.  The  Myron 
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"Hamburger  Heaven"  in  the  Dugout 
of  Pershing  Hall.  Service  men  and 
women  give  it  a  heavy  play,  because 
it's  the  nearest  thing  in  Europe  to 
Home,  Sweet  Home 


By 

JOHN  GROTH 


Pershing  Hall's  a  must  on  the  Gl 
schedule,  for  at  the  Legion's  Joes 
and  Janes  Club  the  guys  and 
gals  can  banish  loneliness  in 
jive.  And  what  a  play  they  give 
those  very  special  hamburgers! 


T.  Herrick  Room  is  still  busy.  The  hall 
that  leads  from  the  stairs  into  the  Army 
Room  now  holds  a  bar  that  dispenses  the 
juice  of  the  grape  at  the  fairest  prices  in 
Paris.  Cognac  is  twenty-five  francs,  cham- 
pagne is  forty,  and  beer  (one  and  a  half 
percent)  is  five,  and  unlike  most  bars  in 
Paris,  never  runs  dry  just  about  the  time 
you  need  that  extra  drink  to  keep  going. 

ON  THE  FLOOR  above  are  the  Legion 
offices  and  on  the  floor  above  that  is  the 
Graves  Registration  Service  of  the  Army. 
In  exchange  for  this  space  GRS  heats  the 
building  (  which  is  most  important  in  fuel- 
less  Paris)  and  lights  and  cleans  it. 

The  music  and  most  of  the  merriment 
that  pours  out  of  the  windows  of  the  hall 
on  languorous  Paris  evenings  comes  from 
the  Joes  and  Janes,  or,  as  it  is  officially 
named,  The  American  Legion  Special  Serv- 


ice Club.  The  part  of  the  building  on  the 
far  side  of  the  courtyard,  in  what  used  to 
be  the  dugout,  the  bar,  and  the  ballroom, 
is  used  by  the  Joes  and  Janes.  The  ball- 
room is  still  a  ballroom  with  a  reverse 
lease-lend  paid  civilian  orchestra  pouring 
the  latest  American  jive  out  of  French 
instruments,  and  American  couples  shag- 
ging out  every  possible  gesture  in  con- 
temporary terpsichore.  There  are  no  wall- 
flowers or  stag  lines.  Nobody's  gotten  into 
the  club  without  a  date.  As  FFC  Abram 
Inman.  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  who  was 
dancing  with  pretty  Cpl.  Donna  Lafond,  of 
Swanton,  Vt.,  put  it,  "This  is  swell.  No 
cutting  in.  You  can  dance  with  your  part- 
ner all  evening  if  you  want  to.  I  like  it  this 
way." 

The  bar  on  the  ground  floor  is  still  a  bar 
except  there  is  no  hard  liquor.  The  GIs 
check  that  at  the  door.  Several  times  each 


evening  bottles  of  cognac  which  have  been 
carried  in  hip  pockets  are  parked  just  be- 
hind the  cash  register,  which  is  supervised 
by  Cpl.  Sally  Morgan,  former  Frederick- 
town,  Pa.,  school  teacher,  who  is  secretary 
of  the  club.  She  said  that  as  a  result  of  just 
beer  and  wine  being  sold  at  the  bar  and 
everybody  bringing  his  own  date,  there  has 
never  been  a  call  for  the  MP  outside  at  the 
gate  to  come  in  and  quell  disorder.  Beer, 
formerly  five  francs,  has  been  lowered  to 
three  francs  to  make  it  even  easier  on  the 
GI  pocket. 

AS  THE  Legion  Magazine  correspondent  I 
was  greeted  most  affably  by  Gordon  R. 
Moon,  secretary  of  the  club.  "Tex"  Moon 
has  been  in  Paris  since  World  War  I,  ex- 
cept for  a  couple  of  years  when  he  was 
interned  in  a  camp  by  the  Germans.  I  asked 
him  what  had  happened  to  the  hall  after 
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It's  late  afternoon  and  the  GIs  ask  the  WACS,  "How  about  a  hamburger?" 
That's  because  you  can't  solo  at  the  Joes  and  Janes  Club 


America  got  into  the  war.  He  told  me  it 
had  been  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  Swiss  Government  and  had  been  sealed 
for  the  duration.  He  added  that  when  the 
building  was  opened  after  the  liberation  of 
Paris  back  in  August  of  last  year  the  build- 
ing was  damp  and  there  were  great  patches 
of  mildew  on  many  of  the  walls.  It  took 
quite  a  while  to  refurbish  the  building  and 
it  was  officially  opened  December  2  2d  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 

He  introduced  me  to  several  of  the 
groups  who  were  part  of  the  Argonne- 
Ardennes;  St.  Mihiel-St.  Lo;  Chateau- 
Thierry-Huertgen  Forest  conversation  that 
was  filling  the  Army  Room  when  we  ar- 
rived. Sitting  under  the  portrait  of  General 
Harbord  was  grizzled  Capt.  Dan  Gibbs, 
formerly  of  Berkeley,  California.  Gibbs 
lived  in  Paris  from  1917  to  1941  and  re- 
turned to  France  with  the  invasion  forces, 
landing  at  Omaha  Beach  on  June  20,  1944. 
He  heads  the  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion office  on  the  third  floor  of  the  hall.  He 
was  talking  to  Capts.  Joseph  F.  Fox.  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  Ralph  Bangham,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Fox  introduced  himself  as  a 
retread.  He  told  me  that  in  the  last  war  he 
saw  action  at  Verdun,  St.  Mihiel  and  the 
Argonne.  He  is  a  member  of  23d  Engineers 
Post  in  Detroit. 

The  dug-out  downstairs  is  now  the 
"Hamburger  Heaven"  of  the  ETO.  GIs 
and  their  dates  and  other  GIs  who  are 


with  WACs  they've  just  met,  mostly,  as 
some  of  the  WACs  complain,  with  them  for 
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the  hamburger.  There  are  always  dozens  of 
soldiers  lined  against  the  wall  outside  call- 
ing to  each  passing  WAC,  "How  about 
going  in  for  a  hamburger?"  They  queue 
along  the  wall  under  the  gay  cartoon 
murals,  moving  toward  the  red  and  white 
canopied  bar  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
where  hamburgers  (limited  to  two  each) 
and  cheeseburgers  are  five  francs  and  cof- 
fee is  free.  The  tables  are  crowded  with 
couples  holding  hands  when  they  are  not 
manipulating  their  hamburger. 

Norman  "Ducky"  La  Reau,  formerly  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  who  was  General  Pershing's 
chauffeur  after  Eddie  Rickenbacker  went 
into  the  Air  Force,  is  in  charge  of  the 
reverse  lease-lend  civilian  personnel  who 
work  in  the  club.  He  was  proud  of  the 
romantic  aspect  of  the  club.  He  told  me 
of  the  numerous  engagements  and  of  the 
wedding  parties  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  club.  "It's  a  great  idea,  getting  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  together.  The  girls  get 
lonely  and  they  got  competition  from  the 
French  girls.  Now  they've  got  a  place  like 
this  to  come  to,  eat  American,  talk  Ameri- 
can and  get  romantic,  American  style." 

I  talked  to  some  of  the  romantic  couples. 
There  was  Cpl.  James  McGuire,  of  Mata- 
wan,  N.  J.,  and  blonde  PFC  Dorothy 
Moore,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  who  met  on  V-E 
night  and  clinched  their  engagement  in  the 
Joes  and  Janes  Club  over  a  hamburger.  To 
T/s  Carl  A.  Larson,  former  Hutchinson, 
TVIinn.,  postal  clerk,  who  introduced  the 
girl  he  was  cuddling  as  his  wife,  T/s  Laura 
Winter  Larson,  of  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.,  I 
(Continued  on  page  67) 


Bob  the  Frenchman  mixes  drinks  at  the  bar  in  the  hall  leading  to  the  Army  room 
as  Tex  Moon.  Secretary  of  Pershina  Hall  Club,  talks  with  a  couple  of  soldiers 


Devil  Dogs 
and  Their"DUCKS 


At  Guadalcanal,  a  Marin*  Duck  hauls  a 
Howitzer  from  ship  to  shore  to  firing  lino 


At  Peleliu,  Marines  of  the  famed  First  Division  "hit  the  beach" 
behind  a  GMC  "Duck."  Official  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Photos 


GMC  started  to  produce  "Ducks"  at 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Marines 
started  to  "jump  all  over  the  Japs"  in 
the  Pacific.  Since  then,  the  Navy's  am- 
phibious fighters  have  used  GMC's 
amphibious  trucks  in  a  score  of  successful 
assaults  from  Guadalcanal  to  Guam. 

At  Arawe  and  Cape  Gloucester,  invasion 
beaches  were  blasted  by  a  blazing  barrage 
fired  from  "Ducks"  equipped  with  rocket 
guns.  At  Saipan  and  Tinian,  Leather- 
necks used  many  of  these  "landing  boats 


on  wheels"  to  help  stage  the  surprise  at- 
tack that  put  big  B-29s  within  bombing 
distance  of  Japan.  At  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa,  the  Marines  were  supported 
by  "Ducks"  through  some  of  their  fierc- 
est Pacific  fighting,  bringing  Tokyo  and 
victory  two  steps  closer. 

The  GMC  "Duck"  made  an  ideal  trans- 
port vehicle  for  island  hopping  "Devil 
Dogs"  because,  boat  and  truck  combined, 
it  could  follow  the  fighting  through  sea, 
surf,  coral  sand  and  jungle  swamp. 


NEW  GMCs  .  .  .  Vi  TO  20  TONS 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

GMC,  builder  of  nearly 
600,000  military  vehicles,  has 
now  turned  its  full  produc- 
tion facilities  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  commercial  vehicles. 
Civilian  GMC  trucks  are 
powered  by  engines  of  the 
same  basic  design  as  the 
famous  "270"  used  in  the 
GMC  "six-by-six"  .  .  .  the 
"Workhorse  of  the  Army." 


INVEST  IN   VICTORY  ...  BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 


GMC  TRUCK  Sc.  COACH  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOME  OF  COMMERCIAL  GMC  TRUCKS  AND  GM  COACHES . . .  VOLUME  PRODUCER  OF  GMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMPHIBIAN  "DUCKS' 


its  a  Kippcnheimcr 

No  two  ways  about  it.  Kuppenheimer  clothes  can  be  counted  among  the 
better  things  of  life.  And  the  men  you  usually  see  wearing  them  are 
the  kind  for  whom  the  best  is  none  too  good— in  life  or  in  clothes. 

AN    INVESTMENT    IN    GOOD    A  P  P  E  AR  AN  Qjji 
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Tooting  the  bass  horn  is  fun  to  PFC  Robert  Water-  PFC  John  Bonza,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  30th  Div.,  and  PFC  John 

stripe  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y„  infantryman.  One  of  these  days  Kowalchik  of  Brooklyn,  94th  Div.,  tone  up  their  battered  legs 

he  may  get  a  chance  with  a  band  with  these  improvised  rockers 


PLACE  OF  MIRACLES 


TOM  HAD  twenty  angry  scars  on  his  back 
where  German  steel  had  torn  into  his  flesh 
as  he  was  crossing  the  Rhine. 

Bill  had  completely  lost  his  voice  after 
a  Jap  bomb  exploded  near  him  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night. 

Ed's  ankle  bone  was  shattered  like  glass 
when  he  stepped  on  a  land  mine  during  the 
Italian  campaign. 

All  three  of  those  Purple  Heart  kids  fig- 
ured they  were  washed  up — handicapped 
for  life.  But  they  were  dead  wrong  about 
that.  When  I  met  them  recently,  Tom  was 
slugging  the  tar  out  of  a  punching  bag; 
Bill  was  singing  "One  Meat  Ball"  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs;  and  Ed,  the  boy  with  the 
smashed  ankle,  was  turning  in  a  fast  per- 
formance as  shortstop  on  a  softball  team. 

Surgical  miracles?  No,  not  at  all. 

Those  three  men  received  the  very  best 
medical  and  surgical  treatment,  it  is  true, 
yet  they  probably  would  have  remained 
crippled  for  years,  or  for  life,  but  for  an- 
other kind  of  miracle  which  was  performed 
upon  them.  They  were  made  sound  and 
strong  through  a  brand  new  method  of 
training  convalescents  which  the  Army  is 
now  putting  into  effect  throughout  the 
nation. 

I  have  just  seen  this  exciting  new  pro- 
gram in  action  at  one  of  its  principal  cen- 


BY  CLARENCE  WOODBURY 


Some  of  the  wounded  en- 
ter Upton  ready  to  settle 
for  a  wheelchair  for  life. 
Every  one  of  them  goes 
out  under  his  own  power, 
certain  that  he  can  make 
a  go  of  it  as  a  civilian 


ters  in  the  East — at  Camp  Upton,  Long 
Island — and  I  found  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  medical  developments  to 
come  out  of  the  recent  war.  Through  its 
operation,  tens  of  thousands  of  wounded 
men,  like  Tom,  Bill  and  Ed,  will  save 
months  and  years  in  making  a  complete 
recovery,  and  thousands  of  others  will  be 
prevented  from  developing  self-pity  and 
what  the  psychiatrists  refer  to  as  "com- 
pensation neuroses." 


Nothing  quite  like  this  program  for  turn- 
ing shattered  fighting  men  into  top-notch 
civilians  has  ever  been  employed  before. 
Colonel  W.  E.  Scott,  the  Commanding 
Officer  at  Camp  Upton,  who  explained  the 
program  to  me,  said  that  in  the  past,  medi- 
cal science  has  known  of  only  three  ways 
to  care  for  a  wounded  man.  You  could 
treat  his  wounds.  You  could  give  him  medi- 
cine internally.  You  could  give  him  mas- 
sage. Then,  when  his  wounds  were  healed 
and  he  was  up  and  around,  the  doctor 
usually  would  wash  his  hands  of  the  case 
or  merely  advise  the  patient  to  take  it  easy 
for  a  while. 

Today,  under  the  revolutionary  program 
being  carried  out  at  Upton  and  a  dozen 
other  large  Army  hospitals  throughout  the 
nation,  the  Medical  Corps  is  taking  an  en- 
tirely different  approach.  It  doesn't  wash 
its  hands  of  a  man  when  he  becomes  con- 
valescent, and  it  doesn't  let  him  take  it 
too  easy,  because  mere  loaning,  it  has  been 
learned,  can  be  the  very  worst  thing  for 
what  ails  him. 

Instead,  each  patient  is  given  an  indi- 
vidual prescription  for  a  course  of  training 
especially  suited  to  his  needs.  This  course 
usually  includes  remedial  exercises,  occu- 
pational therapy,  educational  recondition- 
ing, and  recreation.  The  patient  is  required 
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to  follow  this  course  just  as  faithfully  as  he 
followed  his  course  of  basic  training  when 
he  entered  the  service  and,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  it  is  working  wonders. 
At  the  end  of  a  period  which  averages  only 
60  days,  he  usually  goes  out  into  civilian 
life  or  back  to  military  duty,  a  new  man  in 
body,  mind  and  spirit. 

But  to  see  just  how  this  training  works 
out,  let's  look  at  the  case  of  that  first  man 
I  mentioned — Thomas  Lewis,  a  slim,  blue- 
eyed  boy  of  26  who  hails  from  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y. 

Tom  was  paddling  a  little  ammunition 
boat  across  the  Rhine  last  spring  when  a 
40-millimeter  shell  exploded  over  him  and 
shrapnel  tore  those  20  holes  in  his  back — 
holes  which  extended  from  hips  to  shoul- 
ders. It  hurt  so  much,  Tom  told  me,  that 
he  couldn't  even  cry.  Blood  plasma,  sulfa 
and  skilful  surgery  saved  his  life,  but  for 
weeks  he  lay  in  a  hospital  flat  on  his  belly. 

HIS  WOUNDS  healed  in  time,  but  long 
disuse  had  weakened  the  muscles  of  his 
back  and  legs  and  shoulders  and  when  he 
reached  Upton  he  could  just  barely  hobble 
around  on  a  cane  and  he  couldn't  lift  his 
hands  above  his  waist.  He  felt  pretty  sorry 
for  himself,  he  admits,  and  thought  at  times 
he  might  just  as  well  give  up  and  reconcile 
himself  to  spending  his  life  in  a  wheelchair. 

That  might  have  happened  to  him  had  he 
been  wounded  in  World  War  I,  but  the  bat- 
tery of  doctors,  psychiatrists  and  counsel- 
ors whom  he  met  at  Upton  wouldn't  let  him 
give  up.  They  prescribed  remedial  exercises 
to  rebuild  his  muscles,  studies  to  enable  him 
to  brush  up  on  his  education,  and,  finding 
out  that  he  had  always  had  a  keen  interest 
in  jazz  music,  suggested  that  he  might  like 
to  learn  how  to  Beat  a  drum  in  a  swing 
band. 


Tom  was  crazy  about  that  idea  and,  al- 
though he  could  use  only  his  wrists  at  first, 
in  a  short  time  he  was  amazed  to  find  that 
he  was  bringing  his  elbows  and  shoulders 
into  play  as  he  wielded  the  drumsticks. 
Then,  in  a  remedial  gym,  an  instructor 
helped  him  climb  on  a  stationary  bicycle. 
It  was  agony  for  him  the  first  time  he  tried 
to  pedal  it.  but  every  day  he  would  get  the 
sprocket  wheel  to  go  around  more  times. 

Other  exercises  followed  and,  as  I  said, 
when  I  met  Tom  he  was  gaily  whaling  a 
punching  bag.  You  would  never  know  he 
had  been  wounded.  Furthermore,  he  had 
learned  so  much  about  beating  a  drum  that 
he  figured  he  would  be  able  to  join  an  ama- 
teur band  when  he  got  home  and  have  a 
pleasant  hobby  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  a 
few  weeks  he  had  been  made  over  physi- 
cally* and  mentally. 

THE  MIRACLE  which  was  performed 
upon  Tom  Lewis  is  being  repeated  thou- 
sands of  times  over  among  the  4.500  other 
patients  at  Camp  Upton  and  in  the  Army's 
other  convalescent  hospitals,  which  have  a 
gross  capacity  of  more  than  50,000  beds. 
Each  man  is  reconditioned  according  to  his 
individual  needs. 

For  example,  that  boy  Ed  whom  I  men- 
tioned regained  the  use  of  his  shattered 
ankle  by  working  the  treadle  of  a  potter's 
wheel  while  making  a  vase  for  his  girl 
friend,  and  Bill,  who  had  lost  his  voice 
through  hysteria,  got  it  back  again  by  learn- 
ing to  toot  a  French  horn.  Other  men  are 
restored  to  physical  strength  and  mental 
stability  by  shop  work,  farm  work,  educa- 
tional courses  and  recreational  programs. 

When  they  first  arrive  at  Camp  Upton, 
usually  direct  from  an  overseas  theater  or 
a  base  hospital  here  at  home,  they  are  paid 
up  in  full — some  men  have  received  as 
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much  as  $6,000  in  back  pay — and  given  a 
15-day  furlough  home.  On  their  return,  they 
are  assigned  to  battalions  of  men  who  have 
disabilities  similar  to  their  own.  The  leg 
injuries  are  placed  in  one  group,  for  ex- 
ample, the  arm  injuries  in  another,  and  the 
neuropsychiatry  cases  in  a  third.  Many  of 
the  devices  used  to  restore  muscles  to  nor- 
mal were  developed  by  army  doctors  and 
are  not  yet  available  commercially.  In 
some  cases  the  gadgets  were  actually  im- 
provised with  scrap  materials. 

These  units  are  given  group  exercises  and 
occupational  therapy  according  to  their 
needs,  but  each  man's  wishes  are  consid- 
ered in  mapping  out  his  educational  pro- 
gram. If  he  intends  to  take  up  woodworking 
or  welding  or  auto  mechanics  in  civilian 
life,  for  example,  he  is  put  to  work  in  a 
well-equipped  shop  where  he  can  gain  prac- 
tical experience  in  these  trades.  If  he  wishes 
to  study  bookkeeping,  journalism,  English, 
mathematics  or  other  academic  subjects  he 
can  go  to  a  school  where  these  subjects  are 
taught. 

When  a  patient  is  bewildered  about  what 
line  of  work  he  would  be  best  fitted  for,  as 
is  often  the  case,  he  is  interviewed  by  a 
vocational  guidance  expert  who  gives  him 
preference  and  aptitude  tests  before  sug- 
gesting a  line  of  training.  By  this  procedure 
alone,  thousands  of  men  probably  will  be 
spared  the  tragedy  of  becoming  round  pegs 
in  square  holes  in  civilian  life. 

The  methods  of  teaching  at  Upton  are 
as  modern  and  streamlined  as  those  of 
prescribing  training.  Since  patients  are  con- 
stantly coming  and  going  from  the  hospital, 
and  since  the  length  of  their  stay  is  always 
indefinite,  it  is  not  practicable  to  have  large 
(Continued  on  page  47) 


Automotive  engine  study  for  PFC  Jasper  Powell  of  the 
Engineers  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  followed  his  recovery  from 
arm  and  foot  iniuries  caused  by  a  mine  near  Pisa,  Italy 


That's  his  own  house  at  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  PFC  R.  G.  Thompson  is 
painting  in  water  colors.  A  fragment  from  an  88  mm.  shell  socked 
him  in  the  right  chest  while  he  was  serving  as  a  runner 


By  HAMILTON  GREENE 


JAPAN  IS  certainly  a  beautiful  country, 
but  I  knew  this  anyway,  having  been  there 
before.  Fujiyama  reared  itself  above  the 
pink  mist  of  morning  much  as  I  remembered 
it  although  the  top  seemed  flatter  and 
I  think  there  used  to  be  more  snow  on  it. 
However,  when  I  had  played  drums  in  our 
little  jazz  band  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
taining the  Japs  just  nineteen  years  before, 
they  had  not  filled  the  air  around  me 
with  those  big  bursting  black  balls  that 
right  now  were  so  painfully  visible  just 
off  our  starboard  wing  tip,  and  which  were 
certainly  not  there  for  the  purpose  of 
entertaining  me.  It  was  good  high  altitude 
flak  but  not  nearly  so  thick  or  accurate  as 
Germany's. 

I  whispered  into  my  oxygen  mask, 
"Tokyo,  here's  that  man  again — this  time 
without  the  clashing  of  cymbals."  Then 
the  squadron  leader's  voice  broke  into  my 
phones  with  a  whistling  snarl,  and  I  quit 
thinking  about  anything  except  what  we 
were  here  to  do. 

Our  job  this  morning  was  to  tag  Tokyo 
with  a  wild  hairy  bust  in  the  teeth.  Admiral 
Bull  Halsey,  with  much  growling  and 
fight  talk,  had  brought  Task  Force  38 
right  up  onto  Japan's  front  porch  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  so  doing.  He  had 
brought  a  lot  of  tonnage  along  with  him. 
The  carrier  from  which  we'd  flown  at  day's 
dawning  was  only  one  of  the  many  big 

Years  before  Greene  had 
visited  Japan,  and  now  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  war 
he  was  watching  his  carrier- 
plane  crew  drop  bombs  on 
familiar  places 


We  were  after  shipping, 
the  scattered  fragments 
of  Japan's  one-time  fleet 


Essex  class  CVs,  as  well  as  smaller  CVLs, 
which,  ringed  with  assorted  battleships, 
cruisers  and  cans  were  ploughing  a  rest- 
less pattern  of  boiling  foam  some  miles 
offshore  the  beaches  of  Honshu.  In  company 
with  all  the  Air  Groups  of  that  great 
armada,  we  were  opening  a  campaign  that 
was  to  last  for  weeks,  a  program  dedicated 
to  raising  plain  unmitigated  hell.  We  were 
after  enemy  shipping,  inter-island  ferries 
and  communications,  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  Japan's  one-time  Navy,  as  well 
as  airfields  and  war  plants — the  usual  stuff. 
You  read  the  papers  and  you  know  what 
we  did  and  how  we  did  it,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  about  the  boys  who 
did  the  job  and  perhaps  give  you  a  brief 
glimpse  of  them  busy  at  their  trade,  be- 
cause they're  deft  workmen  and  the  Japs 
liked  them  considerably  less  than  a  little. 

These  carrier-based  Air  Groups  which 
constitute  the  real  slugging  power  of  a 
Task  Force  such  as  the  Bull's,  are  com- 
posed of  very  special  guys,  but  the  Group 
with  which  I  flew  were  kind  of  extra 
special,  just  as  it  so  happens  they  were 
based  on  an  extra  special  carrier. 

Like  all  carrier  men  who  wear  wings, 
these  pilots  were  the  ultimate  top  of  our 
top-bracket  combat  material,  survivors  of 
one  of  the  most  rugged  elimination  systems 
our  society  affords.  From  the  day  more 
than  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when 
they  had  started  as  scared  but  eager  cadets, 
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Illustrated  by  the  Author 
aboard  the  Carrier  ESSEX 
in  Japanese  waters 

shoving  their  first  Cubs  wobbling  into  the 
air  in  CPT,  until  the  day  just  four  months 
ago  when  they  had  arrived  on  their  Carrier 
as  a  well-trained  cohesive  Air  Group,  they 
had  been  mercilessly  subject  to  check  after 
check  and  test  after  test,  while  all  along 
the  way,  good  men  about  them  had  spun 
in  or  washed  out. 

Through  pre-flight,  the  '"Yellow  Perils" 
of  Primary,  "Bloody  Barin  Field"  of  Pen- 
sacola,  night  flying,  formation  flying,  in- 
strument flying,  lousy  weather  flying,  flying 
by  precision  or  by  guess  and  by  God,  they'd 
said  regretful  goodbyes  to  one  friend  after 
another  until  the  day  the  last  hard-boiled 
instructor  had  spit  between  his  teeth  and 
said  "O.K.,  you'll  do." 

Then  with  new  wings  on  their  tunics, 
they  had  bucked  through  the  ever-increasing 
mortality  curve  of  operational  training  to 
eventual  Carrier  qualification.  Finally,  after 
one  year  of  Squadron  and  Group  tactics 
under  their  skipper,  Commander  H.  T. 
Utter  of  Neville  Ohio,  Naval  Academy  '32, 
they  had  put  to  sea  on  March  14th  aboard 
their  carrier.  Four  days  later  they  flew 
against  the  enemy  and  saw  the  first  of 
their  friends  plunge  twisting  into  the  sea. 

That  first  mission  had  occurred  only  four 
months  ago  but  every  man  in  the  Group 
now  looking  down  on  the  ominous  haze 
over  Tokyo  city  was  the  veteran  of  a  long 
tough  deal.  The  dive  bombers  had  lost 
not  only  half  their  original  number,  but 


many  of  their  replacements  as  well.  They 
had  survived  some  God-awful  chores. 

They  remember  Kure  Naval  Base,  deep 
in  the  Inland  Sea  where  the  flak  was  thick 
enough  to  walk  on,  long  overland  missions 
low  over  Kyushu  when  every  strange 
engine-beat  made  them  wonder  what  Japs 
did  to  downed  pilots.  The  Japs  still  took 
to  the  air  in  those  days,  and  the  Group's 
fighters  often  came  back  to  the  carrier 
looking  like  sieves.  Land  scares  a  Navy 
flyer  just  as  water  scares  an  Army  flyer. 

They  remember  the  Yamato  which  they 
stopped  dead  in  the  water  with  some  half- 
dozen  fish,  enabling  other  Air  Groups  to 
polish  it  off.  It  was  their  own  skipper, 
Commander  Utter,  who  had  directed  the 
Air  Group  in  putting  the  big  Jap  battle 
wagon  on  the  bottom.  They  remember 
Okinawa,  its  epidemic  of  Kamikazes,  the 
turkey  shoot  when  their  fighters  bagged 
69  planes  in  a  single  day,  a  record  at  the 
time.  They  had  flown  support  missions  for 
the  infantry  in  that  vicious  campaign,  once 
laying  their  bombs  so  skillfully  on  top  of  a 
ridge  that  they  blew  the  Japs  out  of  holes 
just  fifty  yards  from  our  own  troops  with- 
out killing  one  American.  They  will  remem- 
ber that  first  cruise — 79  days  of  continuous 
operation — not  only  the  combat  and  flak 
but  the  never  ending  take-offs  and  land- 
ings— daily  air  patrols,  photo  recon  and 
search  missions,  weather  hops,  message 
drops — continual  dog-weary  flying. 

Well,  they  were  almost  finished  because 
this  cruise  would  complete  their  tour  of 
duty.  About  a  dozen  more  strikes  like 
today's  and  they  were  due  to  go  home, 
rest,  retrain  and  re-form.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, there  was  this  little  matter  of  the 
job  at  hand.  Tokyo.  Let's  get  back  to  that. 

The  sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky  by  now, 
but  to  me  the  day  seemed  already  old.  We 
had  been  out  of  the  sack  since  long  before 
dawn  for  final  briefing  in  the  squadron 
ready-room.  Pilots  had  filled  their  plotting 

Navy  pilot 


boards  with  the  myriad  cryptic  code  calls 
and  bearings  pertinent  to  this  particular 
mission,  had  climbed  into  their  gear  with 
a  dozen  items  of  survival  equipment  stuffed 
in  pockets  or  secured  to  their  Mae  Wests. 
They  had  mirrors,  whistles,  smoke  bombs, 
dye  markers,  flashlights  and  knives.  Their 
cloth  helmets  drooled  microphones,  phone 
cords,  oxygen  masks  and  chin  cups.  They 
had  fingered  their  guns.  Problem  .  .  .  Take 
it  or  leave  it  behind.  Their  young  minds 
had  struggled  with  a  question  mark  in  Jap 
psychology. 

They  had  been  briefed  on  the  number  of 
A.A.  guns  at  Tokyo — an  intelligence  suf- 
ficient to  titillate  the  imagination.  Their 
conversation  had  been   limited — only  an 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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"Hey,"  yells  Eddie.  "How  long  you  birds  going  to  keep  up  this  argument?" 

It's  Not  What  you  Like 


BY  FRANK  A.  MATHEWS,  JR. 


THE  RADIO  is  giving  with  a  hot  number 
by  a  hotter  band,  the  wife  and  her  mother 
are  topping  it  with  comments  on  the  care- 
less conduct  of  the  widow  next  door,  the 
two  little  girls  are  wrangling  over  who  got 
the  most  cookies  out  of  the  last  box,  the 
boy,  in  the  cellar  with  a  hammer,  is  making 
something  which  is  mostly  a  noise,  the  dog 
is  outside  the  door  yelping  to  get  in,  and 
I  am  comfortably  relaxed  with  the  evening 
newspaper. 

It  is  a  typical  quiet  evening  in  the  Amer- 
ican home.  Until  the  telephone  bell  disturbs 
the  peaceful  atmosphere.  I  mean  after  it 
rings  a  few  times.  At  first  nobody  pays  any 
attention  to  it  on  account  of  the  deep  still- 
ness. 

I  answer.  Fortunately  the  connection  is  a 
loud  one,  and  I  am  able  to  understand  that 
it  is  a  fellow  named  Smith,  who  belongs  to 
my  American  Legion  Post. 

"Say,"  says  he,  "why  ain't  you  here  at 
the  Post  meeting?" 


"Gee,"  I  says.  "Zat  meeting  tonight?" 

"When  d'ya  think  it  is?  It's  been  the 
same  night  of  the  month  for  twenty-five 
years.  And  a  lot  of  you  babies  is  overcome 
with  surprise  every  time.  Ain't  the  print  on 
the  notices  the  Adjutant  sends  out  big 
enough?  Or  maybe  you  no  read-a  Ingleesh — 
what?" 

"Cut  out  the  wise  cracks.  And,  listen, 
you  big  palooka.  I've  only  missed  two  meet- 
ings in  a  year  and  a  half." 

"So  you  admit  you  don't  come  out  reg- 
ular, eh?  That's  the  trouble  with  this  Post. 
I  gotta  sit  on  the  telephone  two  hours  every 
meetin'  night  remindin'  a  lot  of  birds  who 
are  either  blind  or  sufferin'  from  magnesia, 
or  whatever  it  is  when  you  lose  your  mem- 
ory, just  to  git  out  a  quor'm,  which  is 
somethin'  the  by-laws  says  you  have  got  to 
have  to  do  business  which  you  big  mouths 
never  do  anyhow  on  account  of  talkin'  so 
much  an' — " 

"Aw,  nuts!"  I  says,  and  hangs  up. 


Cartoon  by  GEORGE  SHANKS 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  guy  like 
that?  So  I  dusts  off  my  bald  spot,  covers  it 
with  a  Legion  cap,  leaves  my  happy  home 
to  walk  to  the  Post  quarters,  because  the 
O.  P.  A.  won't  even  give  me  enough  gas  to 
drive  three  short  blocks  to  get  there.  It 
was  a  tough  war  on  every  lasting  one  of 
us  civilians. 

It  seems  that  somebody  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  local  paper,  signing  it  "A  Citizen,"  and 
saying  that  while  the  big  shots  of  the 
Legion  were  all  screaming  for  universal 
military  training,  the  rank  and  file  were 
not  for  it,  and  the  so-called  leaders  would 
better  wise  up.  And  so  on.  Words  to  that 
effect. 

Some  fellow  is  talking  about  it  when  I 
walk  in  on  the  meeting,  and  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  what  is  known  as  a  discussion  con- 
ducted in  regulation  American  democratic 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Got  shot  up  a  little  in  a  tough  dive  down  by  the  wharf 


the  T&tuot 


By  R.  C.  GLENN 


SHE  HAD  NEVER  KEPT  him  waiting  be- 
fore, but  he  thought  little  of  it  at  first. 
Then  as  the  minutes  dragged  on  he  began 
to  wonder  whether  this  was  a  studied  delay. 
The  last  time  they  were  together  things 
did  not  seem  quite  the  same.  After  all,  his 
brief  courtship  had  been  fairly  flaming  and 
one  could  expect  periods  when  things  would 
quiet  down.  If  only  the  conversation  had 
not  taken  such  a  turn  the  other  evening! 

He  had  taken  her  to  a  War-Bond  ball 
and  was  steering  her  through  the  crowded 
dance-floor  in  the  same  skillful  way  he  had 
done  open-field  running  in  his  college  days. 

"Dick,"  she  had  said  somewhat  sharply. 
"you"re  getting  a  big  kick  out  of  cutting  in 
on  all  these  officers." 

"That's  because  they  resent  a  mere 
civilian  carrying  off  the  best  dancer  here." 

"But  why  do  you  insist  on  being  a  mere 
civilian?  Suppose  that  draft-board  doctor 
did  put  you  in  4-F  just  because  he  had 
turned  you  down  the  week  before  when 
you  applied  for  a  commission.  At  that  time 
they  didn't  want  any  officers  and  he  had 
to   find   something   wrong — and   then  he- 


had  to  be  consistent  the  next  week.  Dick, 
just  what  is  the  matter  with  your  heart?" 

"Nothing,  I  suspect,"  he  had  replied, 
pressing  her  to  him,  "that  you  couldn't 
fix." 

"Be  sensible,"  she  had  said,  smiling. 

"Listen,  dear,  do  we  have  to  go  over  all 
that  again  tonight?  I've  told  you  that  I 
think  I'm  doing  as  much  for  the  war  effort 
as  any  of  these  be-uniformed  gentlemen 
w  ho  are  paying  you  so  much  attention — like 
this  Commander  Welsh.  I  might  get  a  nice 
safe  berth  over  at  the  Naval  Depot  like  he 
has — or  down  at  Washington,  like  Uncle 
I  rank.  But  I  wouldn't  be  happy." 

"Well,  honestly,  Dick,  none  of  my  friends 
can  understand  why  a  big,  strapping  fellow 
like  you  isn't  in  the  Army  or  Navy  or 
something."  She  tapped  him  petulantly  on 
the  shoulder  as  Commander  Welsh  cut  in. 

That  was  the  way  the  conversation  had 
gone  the  other  night.  It  ran  through  his 
head  again  as  he  picked  up  and  tossed 
aside  half  a  dozen  magazines. 

When  Marjorie  finally  appeared  she  was 
Drawing  by  FRED  WILLIAMS 


wearing  her  hat  and  coat,  ready  to  go  out. 
Tired  as  he  was,  he  had  hoped  they  could 
sit  and  talk  in  the  quiet  luxury  of  that  room. 

"Are  you  set  on  going  out?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  replied  with  that 
smile  that  had  changed  many  a  man's  plans. 
"I've  been  Redcrossing  all  day  and  I'm  as 
nervous  as  a  cat.  I  want  to  dance  it  off." 

"Where?" 

"Cafe  Louis." 

"Why  there?  The  place  is  always  jammed 
with  officers." 

"Well,  if  you're  sensitive  about  being 
around  with  them,  why  not  acquire  a  4-F 
limp?"  That  made  him  wince.  "Dick,  I'm 
going  to  keep  after  you  till  you  do  some- 
thing, for  I  love  you  too  much  to  let  you 
stay  out  of  uniform." 

The  evening  was  not  a  success. 

Two  days  later  he  left  on  an  unexpected 
trip.  He  could  not  reach  her  by  phone 
before  he  went  but  at  the  first  opportunity 
he  sent  her  a  wire.  That  was  the  first  of 
many  attempts  to  keep  in  touch.  In  weeks 
of  zigzagging  across  the  country  he  would 
( Continued  on  page  36) 
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Home  is  the  huntsman,  with  a  goodly  bag 

DEAR  Gl  JOE: 

Well,  as  I  write  this,  the  1945  duck  season  is  about  to  open. 
If  you  and  the  eleven  million  guys  like  you  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  anything  like  me,  you'  are  looking  forward  to  the 
duck  opening,  too.  Of  course,  some  of  you  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  hunt  this  year,  being  tied  down  with  occupation 
business.  But  a  lot  of  you  will  be  back  here  in  the  good  old 
U.S.A.,  some  of  you  still  in  uniform,,  others  just  trying  out 
your  mew  civvies  after  long  years  in  O.D.  or  blues,  others  wait- 
ing for  discharge. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  27  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  some- 
what similar  phase  in  the  first  World  War.  Of  course,  that  was 
confined,  largely,  to  Europe.  That  year,  191 8,  would  be  the 


More  than  200  million  clucks  are  within 
range  of  American  guns  this  fall,  and 
with  the  ammunition  situation  steadily 
improving,  the  season  should  be  a  rec- 
ord breaker,  says  this  noted  authority 


fourth  straight  year  I  had  missed  the  duck  season,  being,  like 
you,  tied  up  on  more  important  business — if,  indeed,  anything 
can  be  more  important  than  a  duck  hunt. 

The  Armistice  came  about  the  time  the  last  shooting  ends  in 
Canada.  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  come  hell  or  high  water,  I 
would  be  back  in  Manitoba  for  the  1919  season. 

I  know  a  lot  of  you  never  held  a  gun  before  the  first  day  in 
the  Army  or  Navy  when,  as  a  raw  recruit,  the  sergeant  handed 
you  a  shooting  iron  and  showed  you  the  difference  between 
the  butt  and  the  muzzle.  If  the  war  hadn't  come  along,  a  large 
percentage  of  you  probably  would  have  gone  through  life  with- 
out ever  pointing  a  gun.  But  that's  all  changed  now.  You  know 
a  shootin'  iron,  having  handled  it  daily  for  months  and  years, 
have  come  to  love  it.  There's  something  about  the  feel  of  a 
gun  that  gets  under  a  fellow's  hide.  I  know  how  it  is.  I  have 
handled  one  since  I  was  eight  years  old,  and  every  time  I  grab 
one  now  I  get  the  feeling  that  all's  right  with  the  world  after 
all  and  there's  a  lot  of  fun  to  living. 

So,  I  take  it  for  granted  an  awful  lot  of  you  guys  are  going 
to  keep  on  using  guns  after  you  get  back  from  this  war.  You're 
going  to  want  to  hunt  and  you're  going  to  hunt.  Plenty  of  you 
are  asking,  right  now.  I  know  from  your  letters  to  me,  "Is  there 
going  to  be  any  hunting  left  when  we  get  back?  Are  those  guys 
back  home  shooting  all  the  game  while  we're  out  here  taking  all 
the  grief?" 

Well,  I  can  tell  you,  with -all  the  sincerity  I  can  command, 
that  you're  wrong  there.  Your  dad  and  your  uncle  and  your 
cousins  and  your  friends  who  stayed  at  home  have  never  worked 
so  hard  for  the  cause  of  conservation.  They  are  keeping  down  the 
bag  limits  and  they  are  propagating  game  and  fish  as  they  never 
have  before.  They  haven't  forgotten  you.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  thinking  of  you  all  the  time.  Practically  every  sports- 
man I  know — certainly  the  game  and  fish  departments,  both 
State  and  Federal — are  very  much  concerned  about  having  the 
hunting  and  fishing  good  for  you  when  you  get  back.  That  great 
organization.  Ducks  Unlimited,  has  had  you  much  in  mind.  In 
{Continued  on  page  681 


the  quality's  as  high  as  ever 


Most  important  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  job  the  past 
few  years  was  clothing  fighting  men.  But  all  during  that  time 
(lie  quality  of  our  civilian  clothes  sparked  right  along  on  high 
.  .  .  smartly-tailored  proof  is  on  the  backs  of  men  who  wear 
these  fine  clothes.  True,  there  still  aren't  enough  to  supply  the 
demand.  But  the  point  is  .  .  .  you  can  buy  with  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  you'll  be  getting  the  same  long  wearing, 
good  looking,  good  feeling  quality  you've  always  known! 


Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  Clothes 


"Nice  evening  the  boss  is  lining  up  for  himself 


NEXT  to  a  companion  like  Skippy,  the 
pleasantest  prop  we  can  suggest  for  your 
fireside  evening  is  a  Calvert  highball. 

For  here's  a  pre-war  quality  whiskey  that's 


definitely  the  real  thing ...  so  gloriously  smooth 
and  mellow  it  simply  can't  be  imitated! 

Little  wonder  that  year  after  year,  Calvert 
is  reported  "the  whiskey  most  often  asked  for 


CLEAR  HEADS  CHOOSE 


Calvert 


by  name".  So  why  not  curl  up  tonight  with 
your  pipe,  book,  and  a  Calvert  highball? 
But  be* sure  you  get  Calvert... if  you  want 

the  real  thing. 


It's  the 
Real  Thing 


Calvert  Distillers  Corp.,  N.  Y  C.  BLENDED  WHISKEY  86.8  Proof.  Calvert  "Reserve"— 65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits ...  Calvert  "Special"— 721/2  %  Grain  Neutral  Spirits 
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The  Unstoppable  Ph Hi  buck 


By  Herb  Graffis 

CAVARRETTA  would  cut  your  heart  out 
for  a  run  the  Cubs  need. 

Otherwise  you'd  never  have  any  trouble 
with  Philibuck.  Off  the  field  Emily  Post 
would  gush  about  him  as  the  strong,  silent 
type. 

Otherwise,  also,  Philip  John  Cavarretta  is 
no  sensational  shakes  as  a  ball  player,  bar- 
ring his  batting  this  year  and  his  team 
spirit  always. 

At  first  base  he's  been  nobody  to  revive 
memories  of  Chase,  Sisler  or  Terry.  In  the 
outfield  he  was  doing  his  best  when  he  was 
just  Cavarretta.  Unless  some  miracle  hap- 
pens in  years  to  come  he  won't  be  a  Cubs' 
contribution  to  baseball's  Hall  of  Fame. 

So  what's  the  guy  got  that  makes  him 
a  fellow  whose  name  comes  to  the  lips  of 
the  diamond  tradesmen  as  they  discuss  their 
manufacture  of  runs,  hits  and  errors? 

Well,  what's  a  millionaire  got  to  have  to 
be  a  millionaire,  except  a  good  hard  million 
dollars?  And  what  Cavarretta's  got  is  good 
hard  ball  playing  ability  and  the  calm,  cold 
soul  of  a  loan  shark  about  business.  Base- 
ball is  Cavarretta's  business. 

Murder  might  have  been  his  busmess. 
Philibuck  came  from  a  neighborhood  that 
had  considerably  more  than  a  normal  quota 
of  assassins.  His  home  was  in  the  Little 
Italy  of  Chicago's  near  North  Side.  He 
could  have  batted  flies  from  his  home  onto 


Phil  Cavarretta,  outfielder-first  baseman  who 
spearheaded  the  Chicago  Cubs'  1945  offensive 


the  spot  marked  X  that  Chicago  newspaper- 
men labeled  Hell's  Corner.  The  sawed-off 
shotgun,  the  flashing  stiletto,  and  the  stac- 
cato chatter  of  the  tommy  gun  made  that 
corner  a  gory  locale.  When  the  gendarmes 
arrived  to  scoop  up  the  deceased  and  inter- 
rogate available  residents  the  law  was  greet- 
ed by  gesticulations  of  innocence,  ignorance 
and  alibis.  But  within  the  neighborhood 
eloquent  uplifting  of  eyebrows  identified  the 
victim  and  confirmed  suspicion  of  the  killer. 

That  atmosphere  was  an  evil  thing  for 
kids.  Each  vicious  hoodlum  who  flourished 
for  a  time  as  judge,  jury  and  executioner 
was  an  idol  to  neighborhood  punks.  Wor- 
ried parents  tried  arguing,  pleading,  threat- 
ening. A  lot  of  those  kids  couldn't  under- 
stand a  case  that  made  a  sleekly  dressed 
gorilla  with  his  shiny  car,  Irs  big  roll  and 
his  showy  molls  appear  inferior  to  their 
parents  after  years  of  poorly  paid  toil. 

The  shrewd  young  Cavarretta  figured  out 

He  figured  things  out  when  he 
was  just  a  kid.  Ten  years  after 
jumping  from  Legion  Junior  Base- 
ball to  the  National  League  he's 
had  his  greatest  season,  despite 
a  succession  of  temporarily  dis- 
abling injuries 


the  answer.  On  the  northern  fringe  of  his 
neighborhood  was  the  old  Larrabee  Y  and 
the  Stenton  Park  playground.  Professional 
athletes  make  big  money  for  short  hour 
work.  The  Y  and  the  playground  became 
the  Cavarretta  extra-curricular  schools.  Phil 
had  decided  what  his  career  was  to  be. 
Baseball. 

There  wasn't  much  space  for  baseball 
at  Stanton  Park.  That  limitation,  Phil  re- 
calls, directed  his  initial  baseball  ambition. 
He  became  a  pitcher.  He  had  smoke.  When 
he  wound  up  and  let  his  left  arm  fling,  the 
ball  hit  the  catcher's  glove  with  a  crack 
like  a  .45. 

Cavarretta  pitched  the  Lane  High  School 
team  to  a  city  championship.  He  then  was 
a  handy  man  with  the  bat.  too.  But  where 
he  really  began  to  see  his  ambition  bud 
was  when  he  pitched  his  kid  ball  club  to 
an  American  Legion  Junior  state  champion- 
ship in  1932. 

From  those  auspicious  preliminaries  Phil 
proceeded  to  pitch  the  Chicago  entry  in  the 
Legion's  1933  junior  competition  to  a  na- 
tional title.  Cavarretta's  performance  in 
that  competition  compared  well  with  the 
showing  of  other  Legion  junior  baseball 
proteges.  That  roster  includes  such  lumi- 
naries as  Bob  Feller.  Hal  Xcwhouser,  Mor- 
ton Cooper  and  Kirby  Higbe.  That's  a 
{Continued  on  page  yo) 
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Pay -Off  on  Hie 


Foreign  Minister  Shigemitsu  signs  the  instru- 
ment of  surrender.  Gen.  MacArthur,  back  to 
camera,  is  in  the  right  foreground 


BY  BOYD  B.  STUTLER 

American  Legion  War  Correspondent 

By  Wireless  from  Yokohama 

THE  EARLY  MORNING  SUN  shone 
brightly  down  on  the  cleanly  scrubbed  decks 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri  as  she  rode  at  ease 
on  the  gentle  swells  of  Tokyo  Bay.  The 
blue-gray  sides,  the  massive  turrets,  the 
great  guns  and  high  superstructure  of  the 
might}'  battlewagon  glistened  in  the  sun- 
light. The  nearly  2000  members  of  the  crew 
dressed  in  their  whitest  whites  lined  the  rails 
as  the  stage  was  set  for  the  surrender.  It 
was  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  2,  1945.* 

The  end  of  the  war  had  come.  From  the 
veranda  deck  of  the  giant  battleship  on  this 
day  would  go  the  word  for  which  the  world 
had  been  hoping  and  praying  for  six  years. 
Even  the  ship  itself  bearing  its  scars  of 
battle  seemed  conscious  of  the  historic  part 
it  was  to  play  in  the  closing  scene  of  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  centuries.  Uncounted 
millions  had  waited  long  and  sacrificed 
much  for  this  hour. 

Beaten  to  its  knees,  prostrate,  the  Im- 


Sept,  1  in  Europe,  six  years  to  the  <la\  after  tlic 
German  invasion  of  Poland  began  World  War  Two. 
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Missouri 


In  Tokyo  Bay  aboard  the  mighty  battleship  named  for  Presi- 
dent Truman's  home  State  the  final  scene  is  enacted  in  the 
drama  which  for  us  began  with  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack* 


perial  Japanese  government  after  years  of 
unprovoked  war  had  cried  quits.  Ninety- 
eight  days  after  Germany,  its  criminal 
partner  in  world  slaughter  and  destruction, 
had  gone  down  in  complete  defeat.  Hiro- 
hito,  his  dream  of  world  domination  and 
of  complete  subjugation  of  greater  East 
Asia  shattered,  had  sent  official  representa- 
tives to  sign  an  instrument  of  abject  un- 
conditional surrender.  From  the  moment 
the  signing  was  concluded  he  ceased  to  be 
the  ruler  of  the  Empire;  he  became  a 
puppet  king,  the  mouthpiece  of  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  supreme  commander 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  to  transmit  orders 
to  the  Japanese  people. 

It  was  an  event  unprecedented  in  military 
history,  when  an  aggressive  first-rate  power, 
still  capable  of  carrying  on  a  long  war  in 
the  field,  threw  itself  completely  and  un- 
conditionally upon  the  mercy  of  its  ene- 
mies, without  an  invasion  of  its  homeland 
and  the  destruction  of  its  cities  and  major 
resources.  But  even  though  no  elements  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers  had 
set  foot  on  its  shores  Japan  was  scotched. 
It  had  been  baked  from  north  to  south 
from  the  air. 

And  its  cities  and  industrial  areas  had 
been  torn  and  shattered  by  heavy  shells 
from  American  and  Allied  warships. 

From  a  favored  position  on  a  turret 
overlooking  the  veranda  deck  I  watched 
while  the  stage  was  set  for  the  ceremony.  I 
saw  the  delegations  of  Allied  signatories 
and  the  array  of  military  and  naval  leaders 
who  had  led  on  the  victory  come  up  the 
ladder  from  their  launches  past  a  marine 
guard  of  honor  on  the  quarterdeck  to  their 
assigned  places  on  the  veranda  while  the 
ship's  band  played  national  anthems  and 
patriotic  airs.  Commander  Roland  W. 
Faulk,  Shreveport,  La.,  the  ship's  chaplain, 
at  the  morning  colors  offered  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  day  dedicated  to  peace 
among  the  nations,  "Remembering  another 
sabbath  day  that  was  dedicated  by  the 
beginning  of  this  brutal  war." 

Last  of  all  to  cross  the  quarterdeck  and 
take  their  place  in  the  open  center  of  the 
veranda  was  the  eleven-man  Japanese  dele- 
gation led  by  the  lame  Foreign  Minister 

Gen.  Yoshijiro  Umezu  of  the  Jap  General 
Staff,  who  also  signed  the  document, 
standing  beside  the  Foreign  Minister  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nip  delegation,  just  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  ceremony 


Mamoru  Shigemitsu,  flanked  by  General 
Yoshijiro  Umezu,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Imperial  Army.  Their  arrival  on  the  exact 
scheduled  minute  was  the  signal  for  open- 
ing remarks  by  General  MacArthur. 

The  ceremony  was  most  impressive  in  its 
simplicity.  In  the  space  fronting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Japanese  delegates  stood  a  table 
on  which  rested  two  copies  of  the  instru- 
ment of  surrender.  Two  chairs  completed 
the  setting.  On  one  side  stood  a  case  en- 
closing the  first  American  flag  ever  to  fly 
over  the  soil  of  Japan — the  one  raised  by 
Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perry  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  historic  visit  on  July  14,  1853. 
Overhead,  flying  in  the  soft  morning  breeze 
as  the  ship's  colors,  streamed  the  flag  that 
flew  over  the  Capitol  at  Washington  on 
Dec.  7,  1941,  which  later  flew  over  Rome 
and  at  the  Potsdam  conference,  from  which 
emerged  the  terms  of  this  day's  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

General  MacArthur  took  his  place  behind 
the  table  and  began  to  read  his  speech  in 
slow,  measured  tones.  He  was  dressed  for 
the  field  in  suntan  uniform  with  shirt  open 
at  |he  throat,  minus  all  ribbons  and  deco- 
rations and  wearing  his  battered  old  cap 


made  familiar  to  nearly  every  American  at 
home  by  printed  pictures  and  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  GIs  in  the  Pacific  zone. 

Back  of  the  general  stood  Fleet  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Lt.  Gen.  Jonathan 
Wainwright,  hero  of  Corregidor;  Lt.  Gen. 
A.  E.  Percival,  commander  of  British 
forces  overwhelmed  by  the  Japs  at  Singa- 
pore, and  a  dozen  other  generals  and  ad- 
mirals who  had  contributed  mightily  to  the 
defeat  of  Japan.  What  a  setting  for  a  paint- 
ing— MacArthur  and  his  generals,  Nimitz 
and  his  admirals. 

"We  are  gathered  here  to  conclude  a 
solemn  agreement  whereby  peace  may  be 
restored,"  began  General  MacArthur.  "It 
is  my  earnest  hope  and  indeed  the  hope  of 
all  mankind  that  from  this  solemn  occasion 
a  better  world  shall  emerge  out  of  the 
carnage  of  the  past — a  world  founded  upon 
faith  and  understanding — a  world  dedicated 
to  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  fulfillment 
of  his  most  cherished  wish  for  freedom, 
tolerance  and  justice.  I  now  invite  the 
representatives  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
and  the  Japanese  government  and  the 
Japanese  Imperial  General  Headquarters  to 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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Studying  the  bark  of  one  of  his  birches  is  Daniel  T. 
Russell,  Superintendent  of  Pike  County  State  Forest, 
Illinois,  and  former  crewman  of  a  B-24 


By  CECIL  HEACOX 

Straight  stuff  on  how  to  qualify  for  places 
on  the  staffs  of  federal  and  state  conserva- 
tion commissions.  An  ex-service  man's  train- 
ing may  be  a  big  factor.  For  instance, 
parachutists  and  MP's... 


"HOW  DOES  a  fellow  go  about  getting  a  job  like  yours?" 

This  question  had  been  asked  of  me  many  times  but  this 
was  the  first  time  a  service  man  had  asked  it.  I  took  it  more 
seriously  than  usual. 

The  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was  holding  its  annual 
banquet.  I'd  been  explaining  to  this  group  of  sportsmen 
some  of  the  results  of  our  experimental  work  with  tagged 
hatchery  fish  as  well  as  giving  them  a  few  glamorous  side- 
lights of  a  summer's  work  on  a  trout  stream. 

I'd  noticed  the  young  sergeant,  bronzed  and  fit,  with  his 
ribbons  showing  service  in  Africa  and  Europe.  And  his 
intent  look — interested  and  serious.  He  was  the  first  to 
come  up  to  me  after  the  speech. 

"I'm  slated  to  be  transferred  to  the  Pacific,"  he  con- 
tinued, '"but  when  I  come  back,  I'd  sure  like  to  get  into 
conservation  work." 

I  thought  for  a  moment.  Conservation  jobs  are  not  adver- 
tised in  the  "Help  Wanted"  columns.  Yet,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  the  sergeant  and  other  returning  service  men 


The  U.  Sf  Soil  Conservation  Service  techni- 
cian is  getting  a  sample  of  the  more  or  less 
good  earth  at  Mendocino,  California 


Banding  this  mallard  taken  from  a  trap  on  a  Vir- 
ginia marsh  is  routine  stuff  to  Federal  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  agents 
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might  need  the  healthy  outdoor  work  that 
conservation  offers  and  certainly  conserva- 
tion will  need  strong,  capable  young  men 
like  the  sergeant  in  its  vast  postwar  plans. 

''You'd  better  drop  around  to  my  office 
tomorrow,  Sergeant,"  I  suggested.  "We'll 
try  to  put  you  on  the  beam." 

THE  SERGEANT  arrived  promptly  and  we 
lost  no  time  in  getting  down  to  cases. 

"Conservation  is  big  business,"  I  pointed 
out.  "Just  counting  hunters  and  fishermen, 
you  have  20,000,000  cash  customers.  In 
the  first  few  years  after  World  War  I, 
sportsmen  nearly  doubled  in  numbers.  Pre- 
dictions are  that  this  group  will  increase 
even  more  after  this  war.  Furthermore, 
practically  everybody  in  the  United  States 
is  interested  in  outdoor  life.  To  provide  a 
better  outdoors  for  all,  every  conservation 
agency  in  the  country  is  making  extensive 
postwar  plans.  That  means  jobs — lots  of 
them." 

I  went  on  to  tell  him  that  some  of  these 
jobs  are  open  now.  Many  more  will  open 
up  now  that  the  fighting's  ended  all  over 
the  world.  Good  healthy  jobs  which  will 
help  the  boys  adjust  themselves  to  cilivian 
life. 

There  will  be  jobs  in  forestry,  in  fish, 
game  and  soil  conservation,  in  the  great 
state  and  national  parks  and  countless  other 
spots  which  cater  to  outdoor  recreational 


interests.  Some  mighty  interesting  jobs, 
too: 

Take  forestry,  for  instance.  A  man  in 
that  work  learns  something  about  timber 
cruising,  tree  planting  and  measuring  for- 
est growth,  about  developing  techniques 
and  methods  to  fight  fire  and  pests. 

Or  game  work.  A  fellow  learns  some- 
thing about  raising  pheasants  or  quail; 
making  a  census  of  a  covert;  banding  a 
game  bird.  He  picks  up  knowledge  of  the 
life  history,  habits  and  needs  of  the  crea- 
tures of  the  wild. 

In  fish  work  you  get  acquainted  with  the 
factors  which  limit  fish  populations  and 
how  to  control  them.  You  learn  how  to 
propagate  various  species  of  the  finny  tribe; 
something  of  the  habits  of  fishes  and  how 
to  capture  them  to  study.  Stream  improve- 
ment projects  will  continue  to  increase  in 
importance.  A  man  who  is  in  on  this  work 
learns  the  rudiments  of  constructing  bank 
piers,  deflectors  and  log  and  stone  dams. 

I  explained  all  this  to  the  sergeant,  and 
continued : 

"Then  there's  soil  conservation — you 
will  learn  about  contour  plowing  and  plant- 
ing; about  soil  testing;  and  the  relative 
value  of  different  grasses,  shrubs  and  trees 
in  preserving  the  most  basic  of  all  elements 
— the  land  itself. 

"In  the  country's  parks  you  might  get  a 
combination  of  several  of  these  jobs  plus  a 


lesson  in  how  these  great  recreational  cen- 
ters are  administered. 

"There's  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  saving  a 
farmer's  land  or  making  better  hunting  and 
fishing;  or  in  helping  to  build  a  beautiful 
park  which  thousands  of  people  will  enjoy 
for  years  to  come.  Satisfaction  which  can't 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents." 

THE  SERGEANT  had  a  question.  "Do  you 
think  our  army  training  would  be  of  any 
help  to  us  in  conservation  work?" 

"I  can't  think  of  anything  that  has  more 
real  carry-over  value  in  our  work  than 
army  training,"  I  replied.  "Take  a  fellow 
like  yourself :  As  a  sergeant  you've  had 
considerable  experience  in  handling  large 
groups  of  men.  Lots  of  our  projects — 
stream  improvement  work,  for  instance — 
require  large  crews  of  men.  To  direct  these 
crews  we  need  men  who  have  shown  they 
have  what  it  takes.  You  fellows  will  make 
ideal  project  leaders." 

I  picked  up  the  alumni  magazine  of  a 
well-known  forestry  school.  "Just  glance 
at  a  few  of  these  letters:" 

".  .  .  certainly  have  gained  a  great  deal 
of  experience  out  here  both  as  to  weather 
and  also  in  handling  men.  The  Army  is 
probably  the  best  place  for  a  young  fel- 
low to  learn  how  to  handle  men.  .  .  ." 

Lieut.   ,  Roswell  Army  Air  Field 

{Continued  on  page  38) 


Fish  conservationists  remove  red  salmon  migrants 
from  a  pen  up  on  the  Karluk  River  in  Alaska,  pre- 
paratory to  marking  them 


Warden  Nicholson  of  the  Indiana  Commis- 
sion's staff,  a  WW2  veteran,  sizes  up  a  bass 
caught  in  one  of  the  Hoosier  lakes 
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Clever  People, 
These  Chinese 


By  JOHN  B.  DAVIS 

They  came  on  a  war  mission,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  twenty-five  engineers  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport  project,  but  they'll  go  back  to 
their  native  land  to  spearhead  its  develop- 
ment as  a  force  in  aviation-for-peace 


LINKS  in  a  chain  which  will  bind  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  China  closer  together  in  industrial  relations 
in  the  years  to  come  are  being  forged  today  in  Williamsport,  Pa. 
There  25  engineers  of  the  Chinese  Air  Forte  are  learning  to  build 
aviation  engines  in  order  that  they  may  establish  factories  in 
China  to  produce  the  engines  for  China's  aviation  program. 

The  project  is  being  carried  out  jointly  by  the  Lycoming  Divi- 
sion of  the  Aviation  Corporation  and  Williamsport's  nationally- 
famous  Technical  Institute.  The  Chinese  engineers,  all  university 
graduates,  learn  the  operation  of  hundreds  of  intricate  production 
machines  at  the  Technical  Institute,  where  thousands  of  war 
workers  have  been  trained  in  the  last  few  years,  and  learn  assem- 
bly-line production  methods  at  the  Lycoming  plant. 

Almost  two  years  ago  the  Chinese  Air  Force,  determined  to  go 
all-out  in  the  building  of  an  aviation  industry  in  that  country, 
sent  representatives  to  Washington  to  discuss  with  industrial 
leaders  and  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  officials  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  license  to  manufacture  in  China  an  Ameri- 
can training  plane  engine,  and  the  training  of  Chinese  in  this 
country  to  manufacture  it. 

After  months  of  negotiations,  details  were  completed  and  one 
cold  morning  in  December,  1944,  the  25  Chinese  Air  Force  engi- 


Taking  a  cylinder  apart  is  one  step  in  the  learn- 
by-doing  process  practised  at  Williamsport 

neers  selected  for  the  project  climbed  from  a  train  at  Williams- 
port, climaxing  a  journey  of  18,000  miles  from  Chungking  by 
air,  water  and  rail. 

Major  General  Pang-Tsu  Mow,  deputy  chief  commissioner  of 
the  Chinese  Air  Force  whose  work  involved  setting  up  the  one- 
year  training  program,  at  a  banquet  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
project  declared: 

"The  beginning  of  this  program  may  well  mark  the  opening 
of  a  new  era  of  industrial  co-operation  between  America  and 
China.  This  is  the  beginning  of  China's  effort  to  build  an  avia- 
tion industry.  Successful  completion  of  the  project  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  aviation  phase  of  China's  post-war  in- 
dustrialization program." 

The  general  said  that  China  will  lean  heavily  on  American 
industry  for  guidance  in  the  creation  of  many  new  manufacturing 
units  following  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Japan. 

Major  Andrew  J.  McLean,  of  the  Eastern  Procurement  Dis- 
trict, Army  Air  Forces  Technical  Service  Command,  declared 
that  because  of  this  tie  in  industrial  relations,  the  United  States 
could  look  forward  to  utilizing  Chinese  manpower  if  the  need 
should  arise.  "The  Chinese  and  American  people  working  to- 
gether can  never  be  beaten,"  he  added.  {Continued  on  page  44) 


The  instructor's  little  joke  got  across  c||  right,  and  then  the  class  settled  down  to  the  iob  of  learning  airplane  engine  design 


NOVEMBER,  1945 
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UGfif&l  MOMENTS  with  fresh  Eveready  Batteries 


"Eve READY"  No.  (5  dry  cells  are  still  serv- 
ing in  vitally  important  field  telephone 
equipment  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

But  substantial  quantities  of  these 
extra-powerful,  long-life  batteries  are 
available  for  civilian 
use— for  radios,  ignition 
systems,  doorbells,  buz- 
zers and  other  battery- 
operated  devices. 

Famous  "Eveready" 
No.  6  dry  cells  give  you 
dependable  perform- 
ance and  a  full  measure 
of  long,  trouble-free 
service.  Ask  for  them  by 
name  at  vour  dealer's. 


dry  cell 


,   'lECTmc  GAME*  ">,S  ,. 
""SKATED  DEVlCt* 


product  y 


"I'll  have  to  hang  up,  dear— one  of  the 
boys  wants  the  phone . . ." 


EVEREADY 


The  registered  trade-marks  "Eveready"  and  "Jgnitor" 
distinguish  products  oj  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 


NOT  WHAT  YOU  LIKE 

{Continued  from  page  24) 
free  style.  That  is,  somebody  gets  the  floor, 
which  means  he  stands  up,  gets  the  nod 
and  commences  firing.  He  hardly  gets  on 
the  target  before  the  rest  of  the  boys  begin 
shooting  from  their  hips,  which  are  parked 
on  chairs.  He  pours  on  a  barrage.  They 
snipe.  He  has  the  dominating  position,  but 
is  exposed,  outnumbered,  surrounded  and 
very  vulnerable.  Of  course  not  everybody 
gets  in  the  fight.  Usually  they  are  non-com- 
batants who  agree  with  both  the  sides  which 
can't  agree  with  each  other.  Also  there  are 
neutrals,  who  just  listen. 

The  guy  standing  up  is  sounding  off: 
"Mr.  Commander,  compulsory  military 
training  is  not  democratic." 

"Sure  not,"  explodes  a  hand  grenade 
from  the  rear,  loaded  with  irony.  "The  rich 
kid  would  have  to  live  a  year  with  the  poor 
kid,  wear  the  same  clothes,  eat  the  same 
food,  do  the  same  things,  get  the  same  pay, 
obey  the  same  rules — " 

"I  don't  mean  that  kind  of  democracy." 

"What  kind  do  you  mean?"  comes  a 
tracer  from  the  left. 

"He  means  global  democracy,  which  is 
too  big  for  us  little  folks  to  play  with." 
That  must  have  been  dropped  by  a  mortar. 

"No,  no.  I  mean  it  isn't  democratic  to 


compel  a  boy  to  take  a  year's  military 
training.  It  ought  to  be  voluntary." 

"Don't  you  believe  our  system  of  com- 
pulsory public  education  is  democratic?" 

"Certainly,  but — " 

"So  it's  democratic  to  compel  a  kid  to  go 
to  a  regular  school  for  a  dozen  years  to 
learn  our  way  of  life,  and  undemocratic  to 
compel  him  to  go  to  a  special  school  for 
one  year  to  learn  how  to  defend  it.  That 
what  you  mean?"  I  look  around  to  locate 
the  machine-gun  nest  this  comes  from. 

"Mr.  Commander,  I  don't  think  these  in- 
terruptions are  fair." 

"No,  they're  not,"  says  the  Commander, 
rapping  with  his  gavel. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Commander.  What  I 
mean  is  that  compulsory  military  training 
won't  keep  a  country  out  of  war.  Now, 
you  take  Germany — " 

"You  take  it,  Comrade.  I  don't  want  any 
part  of  it.  I'll  take  Switzerland.  How  about 
her?" 

"Listen,  you  can't  compare  Switzerland 
with  Germany." 

"An'  you  can't  compare  the  United 
States  with  Germany.  Any  so-and-so  that 
tries  to  do  it  around  me  is  gonna  git  his — " 

That's  Smith  firing  his  big  bazooka. 

"Quiet,  quiet,  quiet!"  pounds  the  Com- 
mander. 

There  being  some  for  the  moment,  the 


speaker  continues:  "It  isn't  having  a  bi(? 
trained  military  force  that  keeps  you  out 
of  war.  When  it  comes  to  keeping  out  of 
war,  World  War  One,  for  instance — " 

"Woodrow  Wilson  kept  us  out  of  that 
one.  Have  they  awarded  the  Oscar  to  the 
guy  who  kept  us  out  of  this  one?" 

"What  I  am  leading  up  to,  Mr.  Com- 
mander, is  that  production  is  more  impor- 
tant in  modern  warfare  than  millions  of 
regimented  men  in  uniforms." 

"Do  you  think  the  selective  service  sys- 
tem is  wrong?" 

"I  think  it's  necessary,  because  we  are 
in  a  war." 

"Well,  if  production  is  more  important 
than  men  in  uniform,  why  shouldn't  people 
be  inducted  into  production  the  same  as 
into  the  Army  and  Navy?  Or  ain't  that 
the  kind  of  democracy  you're  talking 
about?"  That's  the  machine  gun  again. 

"Hey,"  yells  Eddie,  the  Post  chef,  stick- 
ing his  head  in  the  door.  "How  long  you 
birds  going  to  keep  up  this  argument?  We 
got  some  honest-to-goodness,  O.  P.  A.,  non- 
black-market,  government-inspected,  un- 
lend-lease  refreshments  ready  out  here." 

"Move  we  adjourn!" 

"No!"  yells  the  Commander,  emphatic, 
with  a  big  bang  of  the  gavel,  as  he  glares 
at  Eddie.  Eddie  looks  surprised  and  hurt 
and  slowly  shuts  the  door. 
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"Now,"  says  the  Commander,  "I'm  not 
going  to  stand  for  any  more  of  these  inter- 
ruptions. Next  bird  that  interrupts — " 

"Mr.  Commander,"  says  a  soft  voice  like 
the  quiet  just  before  a  surprise  night  at- 
tack. "We  know  there  are  lots  of  objec- 
tions to  compulsory  military  training. 
But  we've  used  every  other  method  and 
none  of  them  has  kept  us  out  of  other 
people's  wars.  We've  tried  isolationism, 
treaties  out-lawing  war,  disarmament  con- 
ferences, scrapping  our  Navy,  appeasement, 
cancelling  war  debts,  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, good  neighbor  policies,  turning  our- 


selves into  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  wars 
to  end  war,  and  unpreparedness.  Even  the 
League  of  Nations. 

"Is  there  anything  we  haven't  tried,  ex- 
cept being  prepared  to  do  what  we've 
always  had  to  do  in  the  end — send  our  boys 
out  to  fight?  And  that's  the  one  thing  we 
all  want  to  stop  having  to  do.  The  speaker 
doesn't  like  compulsory  military  training. 
I  don't  like  it.  The  rest  of  us  don't  like  it. 
We  don't  like  heavy  taxes  and  enormous 
public  debts,  either.  We  don't  like  gasoline 
and  tire  shortages  or  food  rationing.  We're 
living  in  a  world  which  is  the  way  it  is, 


Mr.  Commander,  not  the  way  a  lot  of  us 
would  like  it.  It's  full  of  people  who  are 
facts,  not  theories.  So  it  isn't  a  question 
of  what  we  like;  it's  a  question  of  what 
we've  got.  When  I  go  to  the  butcher's  I 
can't  get  what  what  I  like.  I  have  to  take 
what  there  is.  For  instance,  I  don't  like  hot 
dogs,  but — " 

"Listen,  Commander,"  pleads  Eddie,  the 
chef,  poking  his  neck  through  the  door 
again,  "I  don't  care  if  you  do  bawl  me  out, 
but  these  hot  dogs  are  getting  cold." 

"There  you  are,  Mr.  Commander.  See 
what  I  mean?" 


THE  PATRIOT 


{Continued  from  page  25) 
sit  down  after  a  tough  day  and  try  to  write, 
but  his  letters  sounded  tired.  Then  he  tried 
the  early  morning,  but  his  letters  lacked 
drive.  He  didn't  wonder  that  he  got  so  few 
replies,  for  after  all,  it  was  difficult  to 
catch  up  to  him  as  he  jumped  from  place 
to  place. 

Finally,  his  work  done,  he  boarded  a 
transcontinental  plane  and  flew  east.  At  his 
home  airport  he  quickly  made  his  way  to 
a  phone  booth  and  called  up  Marjorie. 

"Hello,  sweetheart,"  he  cried,  "it's  Dick. 
Got  off  the  plane  just  a  minute  ago." 

"Dick,  where  have  you  been?  I  got  your 
wire  this  afternoon  but  you  haven't  written 
lately." 

"Sorry,  but  I  couldn't.  I  was  laid  up  in 
a  San  Francisco  hospital.  Got  shot  up  a 
little  as  an  innocent  bystander  in  a  sort  of 
tough  dive  down  by  the  wharf.  A  Navy 
man  was  showing  me  the  town." 

"What  a  place  to  go!  What  happened?" 

"Darling,  it  takes  too  many  nickels  to 
give  you  the  story.  I  want  to  come  up 
tonight  and  tell  you  what  there  is  to  tell. 
I  have  something  else  for  you,  too — a 
little  family  heirloom  I  had  modernized 
out  west  into  a  diamond  ring." 

"Oh,  Dick,"  she  gasped,  "I'm  sorry." 

"Sorry?  What  for?  Why,  Marjorie,  I 
even  have  that  limp  you  wanted  me  to  get 
— the  hospital  couldn't  get  it  out  of  me." 

A  convulsive  cry  came  over  the  phone. 
"What's  the  matter,  dear?  I'm  really  all 
right." 

There  was  a  silence.  "Dick,"  she  began 
slowly,  "I  can't  see  you  tonight  .  .  .  Com- 
mander Jimmy  Welsh  is  coming  over  from 
the  Naval  Depot  .  .  .  you  remember  him? 
.  .  .  Jimmy  thought  he  was  sailing  any  day 
and  he  wanted  to  marry  me  before  he 
left  .  .  ."  She  was  having  trouble.  "Jimmy 
and  I  are  going  to  be  married  next  week." 

"Married?"  he  questioned,  incredulous. 
There  was  no  response — only  the  sound  of 
a  phone  dropping  to  the  floor  and  a  far-off 
sob. 

Hanging  up  the  receiver  he  walked  from 
the  booth  in  such  a  daze  that  he  ran  straight 
into  the  army  captain  he  had  liked  so  much 
on  the  plane. 

"Oh,  it's  you,"  the  officer  said.  "Let  me 


introduce  you  to  the  girl  I  was  telling  you 
about.  She's  going  to  be  Mrs.  Hardwick 
tomorrow." 

Dick  looked  into  her  beaming  eyes.  "How 
long  have  you  been  waiting  for  the  cap- 
tain?" he  asked  after  acknowledging  the 
introduction. 

"The  plane  was  two  hours  late,  you 
know." 

"I  don't  mean  this  time.  But  how  long 
have  you  been  waiting  to  get  married?" 

"Oh!  Two  years — two  long,  long  years." 

"Two  years!"  Dick  repeated  it  as  if  it 
were  an  era. 

"And  Uncle  Sam  is  giving  us  a  fifteen- 
day  furlough — as  a  wedding  present." 

Dick's  hand,  in  his  pocket,  touched  a 
very  small  box.  He  pulled  it  out  and  looked 
at  it  quizzically.  Then,  caught  by  a  sudden 
recklessness,  he  thrust  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  captain.  "Don't  put  off  your  wedding — 
not  even  till  tomorrow — even  though  the 
stores  are  closed.  Here's  a  little  familv  heir- 


loom I  don't  need  any  more"  .  .  .  and  like 
a  shot  he  was  lost  in  the  crowd. 

"A  diamond  solitaire!"  the  girl  exclaimed. 
"Who  was  to  get  that?"  she  asked  wildly. 
"Where  did  he  go?" 

Dick,  jumping  into  a  taxi,  gave  the 
driver  an  address  and  a  sharp  command 
to  step  on  it.  He  sank  down  in  the  seat  .  .  . 
Why  was  I  so  slow  on  the  draw  that  night 
in  San  Fran,  he  thought.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  that  I  would  have  been  here  two  weeks 
ago  and  stopped  Marjorie.  She's  just  uni- 
form-crazy like  the  rest — but  she's  too  good 
a  girl  for  Welsh. 

His  hand  in  his  pocket  touched  another 
little  box.  Well,  he  thought,  it's  too  late  to 
give  her  the  ring.  Maybe  I  can  send  her 
this  some  day  as  a  belated  wedding-pres- 
ent— when  I  dare  show  it  after  the  war. 

He  could  still  hear  the  colonel  speaking 
as  he  got  that  decoration  yesterday.  "For 
your  exemplary  bearing  as  a  soldier  who  is 
not  allowed  to  wear  a  uniform,  for  your 
conspicuous  skill  and  bravery  in  your  work 
with  Army  Intelligence  .  .  ." 


"You're  a  stranger  around  these  parts — ain't  you,  pardner?" 


"The  time  has  come,"  the  Walrus  said, 
"To  talk  of  many  things: 


Of  shoes— and  ships— and  sealing  wax—' 


What  Alice  found  "through  the  looking  glass"  was  no  more  won- 
drous than  the  new  world  of  petroleum  as  seen  by  Cities  Service 
scientists... In  this  true  Wonderland  of  Research  the  black  gold  of 
oil  serves  an  ever-growing  list  of  needs... Yes,  it  polishes  SHOES 
...and  powers  SHIPS. ..and  SEALS  preserves. ..and  does  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  hold  bright  promise  for  tomorrow. 


IN  this  war,  Cities  Service 
is  represented  on  the  battle- 
fronts  with  everything  from  gaso- 
lene and  lubricants  to  highly  de- 
veloped specialties,  such  as  Cities 
Service  Anti-Corrode,  Insecticides, 
Detergents,  Plastics  andExplosives. 

And  to  this  list  we  have  re- 
cently added  tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  ioo-octane  aviation  fuel — 
enough  to  send  great  fleets  of 


heavy  bombers  over  Germany 
every  day  —  as  well  as  enough 
butadiene  capacity  to  supply  one- 
eighth  of  the  nation's  normal 
rubber  demands.  Such  are  the 
amazing  production  figures  of  the 
new  Cities  Service  Refinery  at 
Lake  Charles,  Louisiana — one  of 
the  world's  largest  and  most  mod- 
ern refineries  devoted  to  Victory! 

When  peace  comes,  you  can 


look  to  Cities  Service  for  impor- 
tant new  developments.  For  the 
beginnings  of  this  company  go 
back  almost  as  far  as  the  Petro- 
leum Industry  itself! 

In  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
Cities  Service  will  continue  to 
pioneer. 


Progress 

through  /I® 
Service —   f  \»»  ■  IE«J 

.SERVICE, 
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toOU 

Thanks  for  your  letter  and  all  the  good  things  you  say  about  Barbasol.  It's 
one  of  the  best  we've  had  from  fellows  all  over  the  world  who  have  shaved 
in  everything  from  arctic  salt  water  to  plain  jungle  sweat. 

You  speak  of  the  big  tube  we  sell  to  the  boys  in  service  for  only  a  dime. 
Well,  we  don't  mind  losing  a  little  money  if  we  can  help  make  you  fellows 
more  comfortable.  Glad  to  know  you  will  continue  to  use  Barbasol  for 
smoother,  faster,  finer  shaving  when  you  get  ^        «  . 

home  for  good.  TQUtijrfjLl  <*0Wt^,  flfl 

*  '  BARBASOL  « 

At  all  drugstores,  tubes  or  jars.   Large  size,  25f!.  Giant  size,  50«f.    Family  size,  75tf. 


'         i   11  lilW^ 
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JOB  IN  CONSERVATION 

{Continued,  from  page  33) 

New  Mexico 

"The  training  here  is  for  maintenance  of 
every  kind  of  equipment.  It  is  not  too  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects  from  the  techni- 
cal and  field  training  necessary  to  be  a 
good  field  man  in  forestry." 

— Engineer,  Maintenance  Co., 
Camp  Pickett,  Va. 
".  .  .  was  sent  to  Navy  Photo  Interpreta- 
tion School.  I  enjoy  the  work  because  I 
feel  it  will  be  of  great  value  in  forestry 
after  the  war." 

— U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Anacostia,  D.  C. 

"I  didn't  realize  there  was  such  a  close 
tie-up,"  remarked  the  sergeant. 

"Yes,  there's  even  a  job  for  paratroopers. 
You  wouldn't  think  there  would  be  a  spot 
for  them  in  the  civilian  world  but  the  boys 
who've  learned  to  hit  the  silk  can  qualify 
as  smoke  jumpers  in  the  Forest  Service. 

"And  it  holds  true  in  the  other  fields 
besides  forestry,"  I  added.  "Just  the  other 
day  the  local  Veterans  Administration  of- 
fice had  an  inquiry  from  a  young  man  who 
wanted  to  be  a  game  warden.  He  has  a 
good  chance  of  getting  a  job  because  he  had 
been  an  M.  P.  in  the  Army.  Military  po- 
lice training  makes  a  good  background  for 
work  in  fish  and  game  law  enforcement. 
Men  who  learned  to  operate  trucks,  trac- 
tors and  bulldozers  will  find  plenty  of  jobs 
which  call  for  that  experience  in  all 
branches  of  conservation." 

I  reached  in  my  desk  and  took  out  a 
V-mail  envelope.  "Here's  a  letter  from  a 
former  fellow  worker.  Read  these  para- 
graphs:" 

"The  days  we  struggled  with  map  and 
compass  served  a  good  purpose  and  I  have 
quite  a  reputation  as  the  map  man  in  my 
outfit. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  has 
taught  me  a  lot  of  new  wrinkles  which 
will  help  me  do  a  better  job  when  I  get 
back  in  the  conservation  game.  Boy !  That 
can't  be  too  soon.  Tell  the  boss  to  save 
my  old  job  for  me." 

"Speaking  of  saving  a  job,"  smiled  the 
sergeant,  "the  important  thing  to  me  is 
getting  a  job.  Just  where  and  how  do  you 
apply  for  a  job  in  conservation?" 

"Most  jobs  in  this  business,"  I  an- 
swered, "are  with  governmental  agencies. 
Probably  the  largest  single  employer  is  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  I  would 
suggest  you  write  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Chicago  54,  Illinois,  for 
an  excellent  little  pamphlet  which  has  been 
prepared  on  employment  opportunities. 

"Practically  all  jobs  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture are  normally  filled  by  selection  from 
civil  service  lists  established  as  a  result  of 
examinations  held  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

"Where  are  these  exams  held?"  he 
asked. 
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"Now  that  peace  is  here  examinations 
will  no  doubt  be  held  frequently  in  cities 
throughout  the  country.  No  examinations 
were  conducted  during  the  war.  However, 
applications  for  employment  may  be  filed 
with  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Washington  25,  D.  C.  Applications 
may  also  be  sent  to  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"One  of  the  best  bets  for  a  conservation 
job  is  with  your  own  state  conservation 
commission.  States  like  to  hire  native  sons 
so  don*t  overlook  your  home  State.  As  a 
preliminary  step,  write  a  letter  to  the  head 
of  your  state  conservation  commission. 
Better  yet.  make  a  personal  call  on  one  of 
the  officials.  Don't  hesitate  to  enlist  the 
help  of  your  Congressman,  State  Senator 
or  Assemblyman. 

"SET  ME  straight  on  training,''  said  the 
sergeant.  "Do  I  need  to  go  to  school  to  get 
a  job?" 

"No,  there  will  be  plenty  of  jobs  open 
in  the  unskilled  fields — jobs  which  require 
no  special  training.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  business  is  like  any  other — the  more 
qualified  you  are,  the  better  job  you  will 
get.  Besides  laborers,  we  have  biologists, 
chemists  and  other  trained  technicians. 
Enthusiasm  alone  won't  make  a  cracker- 
jack  conservation  man.  You'll  have  to  be 
willing  to  back  up  your  enthusiasm  with 
study  and  training  to  get  to  the  top." 

"Could  I  go  to  college  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "you  and  others  like  you 
are  eligible  to  take  up  conservation  studies 
under  the  educational  program  of  this  Bill. 
Your  local  Veterans  Administration  office 
is  the  place  to  get  the  latest  information. 
Incidentally,  that  circular  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  gives  you  a  complete 
list  of  qualified  schools. 

"However,  my  advice  would  be  to  get  a 
laborer's  job  first.  These  jobs  are  excellent 
trial  balloons.  They  will  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  if  you  really  like  the  work 
enough  to  make  it  a  life  career.  And  it 
will  give  you  a  chance  to  save  some  money 
to  help  out  the  subsistence  pay  which 
Uncle  Sam  allows  while  you're  in  school. 

The  sergeant  nodded  in  understanding. 


"Yes,  I  realize  yours  is  a  sad  story.  But 
must  you  have  that  background  music?" 


-Bush 


Stvle  4525 
Brawn  Calf 
Weight  Balancer  Arch 
Heavy  Leather  Sol 
Rubber  Heel 


A  BETTER   PLACE  TO 


Live! 


The  Nunn-Bush  mission  in  life  is  to  give  men  a  better  place  to  stand  —  a 
better  place  for  their  feet  to  live.  A  great  product  can  come  only  from  a 
great  purpose.  The  Nunn-Bush  purpose  is  to  make  no  less  than  the  world's 
finest  shoes  for  men.  Investigate  the  Nunn-Bush  feature  called  Ankle- 
Fashioning.  It  offers  YOU  greater  comfort  and  longer  lasting  smartness. 

See  Your  Local  Nunn-Bush  Merchant 
NUNN-BUSH   SHOE   COMPANY  •  Manufacturers      M  ILWAUKEE  1.  WIS. 
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the  most 
honored  name 

in  men's 
Comfort  Shoes 


He  won't  change 
from  shoes  to  slip- 
pers —  because 
he's  enjoying 
Massagic  Comfort 

It's  built-in  comfort  that  has  made 
Massagics  the  "buy-word"  of 
millions  of  men.  They  insist  on 
pair  after  pair  of  Massagic  Shoes 
for  the  pillowing  effect  of  the 
famous  resilient  air  cushion  and 
extra  support  of  the  exclusive, 
flexible  Arch  Lift.  If  you  like  shoes 
that  are  expertly  crafted  of  se- 
lected leathers  for  smartest  styling 
— but  want  genuine  foot  comfort, 
too  —  see  your  Massagic  Shoe 
dealer,  or  write  us  for  his  name. 

WEYENBERG  SHOE  MFG.  COMPANY 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 
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"And  the  man  who  gets  some  formal 
training  at  college,"  I  continued,  "builds 
up  more  contacts  which  may  help  him  in 
getting  a  job.  That's  a  point  not  to  be 
sneezed  at.  Besides,  it  opens  up  more  job 
possibilities — jobs  in  private  fish  hatcher- 
ies, game  farms  and  shooting  preserves,  on 
expeditions  for  various  museums  and 
societies  and  even  with  the  college  itself." 

"It's  a  good  investment,"  agreed  the 
sergeant.  I  hope  I  can  swing  it." 

"I  feel  sure  there  will  be  lots  of  oppor- 
tunities." I  added.  "Every  conservation 
agency  in  the  country  is  making  extensive 
plans  for  the  postwar  period.  Kentucky 
already  has  set  aside  $2,900,000  for  wildlife 
conservation;  New  York's  Division  of  Fish 
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and  Game  has  a  postwar  construction  fund 
of  $700,000  besides  the  regular  $1,500,000 
annual  operating  budget.  Some  $10,000,000 
in  Federal  arms  and  ammunition  taxes  has 
been  earmarked  for  Federal  aid  to  the  vari- 
ous states  in  wildlife  restoration.  Nation's 
Business,  official  organ  of  the  U.  S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  estimates  that  hunters 
and  fishermen  will  spend  $3,000,000,000  a 
year  after  the  war. 

"Yes,  conservation  is  a  big  business  and 
a  big  business  means  lots  of  jobs." 

The  sergeant  got  up  to  go.  "Thanks  a  lot. 
I  sure  hope  I  can  come  back  soon  and  get 
started  in  this  work."  I  knew  he  meant  it. 

"Goodbye,  sergeant,"  I  said,  "and  good 
luck!"  And  I  am  sure  he  knew  I  meant  it. 


PAY-OFF  ON  THE  MISSOURI 


{Continued  from  page  31) 
sign  the  instrument  of  surrender  at  the 
places  indicated." 

Foreign  Minister  Shigemitsu  limped  for- 
ward and  with  a  funereal  air  seated  himself 
at  the  table.  Shuffling  the  papers  and  after 
consulting  a  memo  drawn  from  his  pocket 
he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  two  docu- 
ments, then  walked  stiffly  back  to  his  place. 
He  was  followed  by  General  Umezu,  who 
bent  over  the  table  to  sign  after  a  brief 
scrutiny.  These  two  were  the  designated 
signatories. 

Stiffly  erect,  with  stony  faces,  they 
watched  the  delegates  of  the  Allied  nations 
file  past  to  sign  the  documents.  Perhaps 
the  memory  of  fire-eating,  American-hating 
Admiral  Isoroku  Yamamoto,  now  two  years 
dead,  who  had  boasted  that  he  would  dic- 
tate the  terms  of  peace  in  the  White  House 
at  Washington,  was  heavy  upon  them.  Or 
perhaps  they  had  thoughts  of  their  more 
recent  colleagues,  War  Minister  Korechika 
Anami,  Vice  Admiral  Takajiro  Onishi, 
Chief  of  Navy  General  Staff,  the  founder 
of  the  Kamikaze  Corps,  and  hundreds  of 
other  high  ranking  officers  who  had  com- 
mitted hara-kiri  to  "atone"  for  the  national 
military  defeat.  Missing  also  was  Admiral 
Kichisaburo  Nomura,  who  was  in  Wash- 
ington mouthing  soft  words  of  peace  while 
the  Japanese  forces  were  poised  to  make 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Historic  re- 
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tributive  justice  was  served  at  this  hour  on 
the  battleship  named  in  honor  of  President 
Truman's  home  state.  Retributive  justice 
was  served  when  the  first  Japanese  sup- 
pliants were  sent  to  the  shambles  of  Manila 
to  receive  orders  for  the  occupation  of  their 
homeland.  Retributive  justice  would  have 
been  further  served  had  another  official 
group  of  Japanese  high  officials  been  sent 
to  Pearl  Harbor  to  sign  another  solemn 
pact  at  the  graves  of  the  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  died 
under  Jap  fire  on  that  infamous  Sunday 
morning  December  7,  1041. 

In  rapid  order  the  representatives  of  the 
Allied  nations  signed  the  instrument  after 
General  MacArthur  had  affixed  his  signa- 
ture as  supreme  commander  on  behalf  of 
all  the  nations  at  war  with  Japan.  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimitz  signed  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  General  Shu  Yung- 
Chang  for  China,  Admiral  Sir  Bruce  Fraser 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  Lt.  Gen.  Kuzma 
Nikolaevech  Derevyanko  for  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Gen.  Sir 
Thomas  Blarney  for  Australia,  Col.  Moore 
Cosgrave  for  Canada,  General  Le  Clerc  for 
France,  Admiral  C.  E.  L.  Halfrich  for  the 
Netherlands  and  Air  Vice  Marshal  Len 
Issitt  for  New  Zealand.  The  entire  cere- 
mony, General  MacArthur's  speech  and  the 
signing,  consumed  only  twenty  minutes.  At 
9.20  the  general  concluded:  "Let  us  pray 
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Man  with  a  Future 


It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  he  was  slogging 
through  the  mud  of  France  and  Germany, 
taking  part  in  the  big  final  push  to  victory 
in  Europe. 

Now  he's  back  in  America,  back  in  civil- 
ian clothes,  back  at  Republic. 

The  past  three  or  four  years  of  his  life 
are  something  he  isn't  anxious  to  do 
much  talking  about. 

But  his  jut  tire— that's  something  else  again. 

That's  because,  if  he  wants  to  make  it 
that  way,  his  future  can  be  just  as  big  as 
the  future  of  Republic;  and  that  means 
just  as  big  as  the  future  of  steel. 

Republic's  whole  history  has  been  one 
of  steady  growth  because  old  traditions 
have  never  been  allowed  to  block  pro- 
gressive thinking. 

Many  of  the  new  alloy  steels,  for  example, 
were  developed  in  Republic  laboratories. 
For  years  this  company  has  been  the 
largest  alloy  steel  producer  in  the  world. 
Republic  has  the  world's  largest  facilities 


for  the  production  of  Stainless  Steel  be- 
cause Republic  metallurgists  early  saw 
the  tremendous  future  markets  for  this 
remarkable  new  metal. 
Republic  Aircraft  Quality  Steels  were 
produced  to  meet  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  war  planes.They  will  have  an 
even  greater  part  to  play  in  the  world- 
wide expansion  of  air  travel  that  is  coming. 

New  trains,  new  motor  cars,  new  trucks, 
new  farm  implements,  washing  machines, 
homes,  stoves,  refrigerators— thousands  of 
new  products  will  require  steels  of  many 
kinds.  And  Republic  is  ready  to  supply 
them— when  the  time  comes. 
Young  men  have  always  taken  an  active 
part  in  promoting  Republic's  growth  and 
development.  And  young  men  are  needed 
now  to  maintain  progressive  planning 
for  the  days  ahead. 

Republic's  future  leaders  will  come  up 
through  the  ranks,  as  they  always  have. 
Today  they  are  men  u  ith  a  future  because 
they  are  working  with  an  organization 
with  a  future. 


WELCOME  BACK-TIN  CONTAINERS! 

During  the  war,  tin  cans  served  in  many 
ways  — as  containers  for  food,  blood 
plasma,  bomb  fuses,  concentrated  food 
tablets,  fishing  tackle,  and  rations  of  all 
kinds.  Ask  any  returning  veteran. 
Soon  housewives  will  welcome  them  back 
to  peacetime  duties.  Back  to  their  job 
of  providing  safe,  convenient  containers 
for  familiar  items— baby  food,  dog  food, 
fruit,  fish,  meat,  beer,  and  other  foods 
and  beverages,  as  well  as  oil  for  auto- 
mobiles and  paint  for  homes. 
The  tin  can  is  really  a  steel  can  with  a 
tin  coating— more  than  98%  steel  and  less 
than  2%  tin.  Republic  Steel  is  an  im- 
portant producer  of  tin  plate  under  the 
most  modern  production  method— electro- 
lytic tin  plating— a  method  which  "flows'' 
tin  evenly  over  the  steel  plate,  forming  a 
more  uniform  coating,  at  the  same  time 
saving  tin. 

Tomorrow,  many  more  products  in  tin 
will  contribute  to  America's  comfort 
and  pleasure. 


BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS  ... 
BRING  THE 
BOYS  HOME 


The  Army-Navy 
Eflag  waves  over 
8  Republic  plants 
and  the  Maritime 
M  floats  over  the 

Cleveland 
District  plant. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  REPUBLIC  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 
Export  Department:  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  New  York 
ALLOY,  CARBON,  STAINLESS  STEELS  •  COLD  FINISHED  STEELS 
PLATES  •  BARS  •  SHAPES  •  STRIP  •  SHEETS  •  PIPE  •  TUBING  -TIN 
PLATE   •    NUTS  •  BOLTS  •  RIVETS    •   NAILS  •  PIG  IRON* 
FARM  FENCE    •    WIRE    •  FABRICATED    STEEL  PRODUCTS 


The  SUREST  WAY  to 
Postwar  Prosperity 
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Postwar  Payoff  Will 
Go  to  Men  Who  Can  SELL 
CAN  YOU  QUALIFY? 


"A"  Out  of  all  the  talk  about  postwar 
plans,  the  one  point  on  which  almost 
all  agree  is  that  this  nation  will 
Need  more  merchandise  than  ever 
before  in  history. 

O.K.!  America,  therefore,  will 
Make  more  goods  than  ever  before. 
But  that's  only  Half  of  it.  There's 
no  point  in  Making  what  we  don't 
Sell.  From  here  on,  merchandise 
must  be  Sold  ! 

America  didn't  achieve  the  world's 
highest  living  standard  by  just  sup- 
plying Needs.  We  created  Wants 
and,  because  we  did,  the  American 
people  acquired  the  world's  highest 
per  capita  wealth.  We  did  that  by 
Salesmanship  ! 

We've  got  to  do  it  again.  To  insure 
prosperity,  we  shall  need  an  annual 


income  of  140  Billion  Dollars. 
Only  one  thing  will  make  that  pos- 
sible . . .  Better  Selling  than  we've 
ever  done  before.  Salesmanship  can 
no  longer  be  left  to  chance.  The  man 
who  sells  must  be  Trained  in  every 
detail  of  an  exacting  and  difficult 
vocation.  He  must  be  able  to  SELL 
— not  just  take  orders. 

O.K. — that  means  training — and 
here's  what  has  been  done  to  pro- 
vide that  training.  In  cooperation 
with  this  organization,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity has  set  up  the  Bowes- 
Indiana  University  Specialized 
Sales  Training  Course,  which 
qualified  men  may  attend.  Training 
is  practical  and  down-to-earth.  Here 
is  a  plan  that  Works  .  .  .  toward 
Better  Postwar  Salesmanship! 


BO 


•  If  you  are  interested  in  Selling  as  a  career  .  .  .  if  you 
have  a  relative  or  friend  soon  to  be  released  from  the  armed 
services  .  .  .  if  you  are  an  employer  of  salesmen  to  whom 
better  sales  training  should  be  given,  write  to  the  School  of 
Business,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  You 
will  receive  full  information  without  obligation. 


BOWES  "SEAL  FAST"  CORPORATION,  INDIANAPOLIS  7,  INDIANA 
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that  peace  be  now  restored  to  the  world 
and  that  God  will  preserve  it  always.  These 
proceedings  are  closed." 

The  war  was  officially  ended  when  the 
general  dismissed  the  group  of  delegates, 
but  the  problems  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining peace  remained  to  be  solved.  The 
task  of  occupying  and  reorienting  Japan 
seemed  difficult  and  intricate  and  in  some 
phases  might  be  more  difficult  than  the 
actual  conflict.  Japan,  it  seems  to  this 
observer,  was  only  beaten  to  her  knees,  not 
completely  knocked  out.  Reverses  in  the 
held  one  after  another  as  the  American  and 
Allied  forces  forged  steadily  and  inexor- 
ably in  victory  march  toward  Tokyo,  the 
merciless  B-29  raids  which  laid  her  indus- 
tries flat,  loss  of  airpower  and  the  subse- 
quent naval  bombardment  of  her  shores, 
plus  the  city-destroying  atomic  bomb  made 
her  case  hopeless.  Japanese  leaders  knew 
when  they  were  licked  and  they  took  the 
easy  way  out.  But  there  are  still  those  in 
the  land  of  the  rising  sun  who  count  the 
war  as  a  battle  lost  and  are  looking  for- 
ward to  soft  terms  and  a  day  when  the 
Nips  will  once  again  be  on  top. 

"We  have  bowed  to  the  enemy's  material 
and  scientific  power.  However,  in  spiritual 
power  we  have  not  lost  yet.  .  .  .  This  is 
temporary,"  blared  a  Tokyo  broadcaster 
just  after  his  government  had  bowed  to 
the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  ultimatum. 
Quickly  changing  their  tune,  it  is  now  the 
Jap  propaganda  line  to  harp  on  defeat  and 
the  terrible  losses  suffered  by  the  nation. 
That  line  is  present  everywhere.  Not  a 
single  Jap  I  have  talked  with  in  Yokohama 
and  Tokyo  failed  to  lay  heavy  stress  on 
that  point,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
patent  bid  for  world  sympathy.  Only  tough 
minded  realism  in  handling  the  situation 
will  prevent  another  military  Japan  from 
rising  from  the  ashes  of  defeat  to  disturb 
world  peace  as  Germany  did  after  1918. 

TO  FLASH  BACK  over  the  three  days 
preceding  the  official  surrender.  I  landed  on 
the  Atsugi  airstrip  with  the  first  wave  of 
airborne  troops  in  the  early  morning  of 
August  30th  and  pushed  on  into  Yokohama 
with  the  3d  Battalion,  i8Sth  Infantry — 
the  first  to  occupy  the  city.  There  was  not 
a  single  incident  to  mar  the  arrival  of  the 
Yanks,  either  at  the  field,  or  on  the  15-mile 
trip,  or  in  the  city  itself.  The  Japs  assigned 
to  work  with  the  occupation  forces  were 
excessively  polite.  All  along  the  route  the 
citizens  peered  out  from  behind  the  shut- 
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tcrs  of  their  homes,  or  stood  dazing  by  the 
roadside.  Military  guards  turned  their  backs 
and  faced  outward  as  the  convoy  ap- 
proached, but  the  interpreter  explained  that 
this  was  not  done  in  discourtesy  or  con- 
tempt but  to  safeguard  against  any  attack 
from  the  rear. 

In  Yokohama  there  were  but  few  people 
on  the  streets  and  the  American  troops 
created  no  more  stir  than  a  picnic  party 
passing  through  an  American  village. 

Yokohama  suffered  much  damage,  prin- 
cipally in  the  industrial  areas.  "All  homes,'' 
said  the  interpreter,  pointing  to  a  dev- 
astated area,  "schools  and  churches."  But 
in  the  ruins  were  row  after  row  of  lathes, 
pressing  machines  and  heavy  machinery  of 
different  kinds.  The  interpreter  "lost  face" 
when  the  machinery  was  pointed  out  to  him 
and  I  lost  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  Tokyo 
also  suffered — the  Nippons  seem  to  have  an 
agreed  statement  that  seventy  percent  of 
the  city  was  destroyed,  but  nowhere  in  the 
occupied  area  have  I  seen  any  destruction 
in  any  way  comparable  to  the  Manila 
shambles. 

Bowinsr.  smiling,  seemingly  anxious  to 
please,  the  Japanese  seem  intent  on  in- 
gratiating themselves  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  troops  and  of  the  High  Command.  But 
their  attitude  of  sincerity  does  not  carry 
complete  conviction.  To  those  of  us  who 
view  the  scene  critically  it  is  difficult  to 
recognize  the  present  attitude  of  these  gen- 
tle people  with  the  bestial  brutality  and 
studied  sadism  of  the  Japanese  soldier  in 
the  field.  Surely  such  a  miracle  as  the 
regeneration  of  an  entire  race  could  not 
come  to  pass  overnight.  But  there  is  still 
hope. 

At  be=t  the  fangs  of  the  Black  Dragon 
have  been  drawn  and  his  claws  clipped— 
the  more  hopeful  believe  that  he  has  been 
wounded  unto  death  and  with  his  passing 
the  spirit  of  militarism  and  lust  for  con- 
quest will  die.  Perhaps  a  new  Japan  will 
rise  from  the  ashes  to  dignify  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


The  American  Legion  Natl.  Hdqts. 

Indianapolis.  Indiana 
Financial  Statement,  July  31,  1945 

Assets 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  $  831  124  56 

Accounts  Receivable    184  118  94 

Inventories   14576800 

Invested  Funds    3,450,788.61 

Permanent  Investment: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  244.475  .82 

Lmployees  Retirement  Trust  Fund  .  . .  309  162  87 
Office  Building.  Washington,   D.  C. — 

less  depreciation    130,669.94 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment — less 

depreciation    62.060.86 

Deierred  charges   75,687.46 

|5. 433. 857.06 

Liabilities,  Deferred  Revenue  and  Net  Worth 

Current  liabilities   5    164.514  04 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   63  571  97 

Deferred  Revenue    517*625142 

Permanent  Trusts: 

Overseas  Graves  Deco- 
ration Trust  Fund  244,475.82 
Employees'  Retirement 

Trust  Fund   309.162.87  553,638.69 

Net  Worth: 

Restricted  Capital   3,380.377.71 

Unrestricted  Capital  754.129.23  4,134,506.94 

?5, 433,857.00 

Donald  G.  Glascoff,  National  Adjutant 


Kentucky's  Finest  Straight  Whiskey 


AMONG  AMERICA'S  GREAT  WHISKIES 

Unchanged  and  unsurpassed.  Old  Crow  has  held 
the  liking  and  respect  of  men  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years.  One  taste  of  this  superb  Kentucky 
whiskey  will  convince  you  of  its  excellence. 

TODAY,  AS  FOR  GENERATIONS, 

Kentucky  Straight  Whiskey  •  Bourbon  or  Rye  •  National  Distillers  Products  Corporation,  N.  Y.  •  100 
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CLEVER  PEOPLE,  THESE  CHINESE 


Ever  since  the  50's 


BONDS 

The  KAYWOODIE  of  1945 

During  the  94  years  since  1851,  a  good 
many  improvements  and  contributions 
to  the  enjoyment  of  smoking  a  pipe, 
have  been  made  in  our  factories.  All 
the  best  of  these  are  to  be  found  in 
Kaywoodie  Pipes,  at  your  dealer's  in 
various  styles,  $3.50  to  $25. 
Kaywoodie  Company,  New  York  &  London— 
In  New  York,  630  Filth  Ave.,  New  York  20. 

The  term  "Kaywoodie  Briar"  means  briar 
that  has  been  IMPORTED,  and  selected  to 
meet  our  exacting  re-  ^^^^^ 

YOB  WILL  ALWAYS  FIND  l^HjUHj^^y 
THE  NEWEST  AND  BEST     ^mHUWfr  n 
IN  KAYWOODIE.  LOOK  FOR  THE  CLOVER  LEAF  W- 


{Continned  jrom  page  34) 
The  Chinese  engineers  are  laying  a  firm 
foundation  for  their  future  work  by  learn- 
ing everything  about  the  Lycoming  training 
plane  engine  from  the  ground  up.  Gleaning 
every  bit  of  knowledge  they  can  cram  into 
their  one-year  stay  in  this  country,  the 
men  are  studying  on  a  12-hour  schedule 
six  days  a  week  at  the  Technical  Institute 
under  a  program  planned  by  Dr.  John  T. 
Shuman,  co-ordinator  at  the  Williamsport 
school. 

THE  STIFF  COURSE  of  study  outlined  for 
the  Chinese  was  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  first  three  months  of  the  program  were 
spent  entirely  at  the  Technical  Institute, 
while  the  last  nine  months  is  being  split, 
with  the  men  spending  their  time  at  the 
aviation  engine  plant  during  the  day  and 
studying  in  classes  at  the  school  in  the 
evening. 

At  the  present  time,  the  men  are  study- 
ing machine  shop  work  and  the  assembly 
and  disassembly  of  Lycoming  horizontally- 
opposed  engines,  used  to  power  light  train- 
ing planes — the  familiar  Stinson  "Flying 
Jeep"  and  the  Piper  "Grasshopper"  which 
have  proved  their  worth  as  artillery-spotters 
in  World  War  Two.  In  addition,  they  take 
courses  in  blueprint-reading,  drafting,  fore- 
manship,  heat  treating,  gear  cutting,  and 
other  technical  subjects  during  the  evening 
sessions. 

With  the  exception  of  these  theoretical 
classes  at  night,  all  training  given  at  the 
institute  and  at  the  plant  is  practical,  giv- 
ing the  Chinese  a  chance  not  only  to  study 
how  the  work  is  done,  but  also  to  do  the  job 
themselves.  Most  of  the  men  spend  their 
Sundays  at  the  Williamsport  Airport  learn- 
ing to  fly  the  training  planes  powered  by 
the  engines  they  will  manufacture.  Several 
already  have  soloed. 

The  Chinese  engineers  were  employed  in 
defense  plants  and  war  industries  in  their 
native  land  before  the  air  force  assigned 
them  to  undergo  training  in  the  United 
States. 

All  of  them  are  officers  in  the  Chinese 
Air  Force,  ranging  from  second  lieutenants 
to  majors,  and  are  on  detached  duty.  They 
have  doffed  their  military  uniforms  for 
civilian  clothes  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  training  program. 

Although  only  two  of  the  group  had 
been  to  the  United  States  before  their  as- 
signment here,  the  students  were  not  in 
the  dark  about  this  country,  Major  Kying- 
Yun  Loh,  in  charge  of  the  delegation,  ex- 
plained. The  men  had  a  clear  picture  of  the 
American  way  of  life  from  motion  pictures, 
textbooks,  newspapers,  and  through  their 
schooling. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  Chmese 
has  been  to  understand  American  slang. 
Every  one  of  the  engineers  has  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  English,  Major  Loh  said,  be- 
cause in  order  to  study  in  high  schools  and 


colleges,  Chinese  youths  must  be  able  to 
read  English,  most  of  their  textbooks  hav- 
ing been  published  in  America.  Every  uni- 
versity graduate  in  China  has  between  six 
and  ten  years  of  schooling  in  the  English 
language,  according  to  Major  Loh.  Ameri- 
can conversation,  however,  differs  greatly 
from  schoolbook  English,  the  men  promptly 
learned. 

Although  they  are  able  to  read  and  write 
English  readily  with  this  training,  the 
Chinese  students  never  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  practice  conversing  in  the  language, 
and  as  a  result  they  find  it  slightly  difficult 
to  get  along  in  a  conversation.  However, 
with  their  firm  foundation  in  rhetoric  and 
grammar,  they  quickly  are  mastering  the 
art  of  "American"  speech — or  thought 
they  were  until  they  ran  up  against  some 
of  the  newer  slang. 

THE  YOUNG  MEN  attend  the  various 
churches,  often  in  company  with  local  resi- 
dents. Local  luncheon  clubs  and  other  civic 
organizations  have  on  occasion  had  rep- 
resentatives of  the  group  as  guests.  At  a 
Kiwanis  Club  luncheon  last  March,  repre- 
sentatives of  Garrett  Cochran  Post  of  the 
Legion  presented  an  American  flag  to 
the  Chinese  students  as  ev'dence  of  the 
"strengthening  of  the  bond"  between  the 
two  countries. 

Stressing  the  need  for  the  establishment 
in  China  of  schools  similar  to  the  Williams- 
port Technical  Institute,  Major  Loh  pointed 
out  that  if  such  vocational  institutions  were 
in  operation  there  today,  his  group  would 
not  have  been  forced  to  make  an  r  8-000- 
mile  journey  to  this  country  to  train  for 
the  jobs  they  are  so  urgently  needed  to  fill 
in  China. 


"I  see  your  husband  is  home  from  the 
Merchant  Marine" 


BEFORE  BUYING 
YOUR  NEXT 
PAIR    OF  SHOES 

try  ^cwmcuv 

The  instant  you  slip  your  foot  into  a  Jarman  shoe  you  will  experience  a 
snug,  comfortable  "feeling"— a  friendliness  of  fit  that  is  one  of  the  principal/ 
reasons  why  more  men  wear  Jarman  shoes  than  any  other  brand  in  their* 
price  range.  You'll  like  their  authentic  styling,  too,  and  their  long-wearing, 
quality  leathers.  So,  when  you  next  need  shoes,  see  your  Jarman  dealer  and 
join  the  millions  of  satisfied  wearers  who  return  again  and  again  for  Jarmans. 
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T.o  be  really  appetizing,  a  canape,  an  hors 
d'oeuvre  must  please  the  taste  .  .  .  and  to  do 
that,  it  must  be  made  with  patience,  skill  and 
imagination. 

But  more  than  these  virtues  are  necessary 
to  create  a  great  whiskey.  Above  all,  experience 
is  required,  and  Seagram's  craftsmen  have  88 
years  of  experience  behind  them ...  88  years  of 
making  fine  whiskies  .  .  .  making  them  taste 
better.  No  wonder  then,  that  Seagram's  5 
Crown  is  famous  for  its  taste!  Every  drop  is 
true  pre-war  quality! 

Because  of  its  quality  and  its  taste,  Sea- 
gram's 5  Crown,  in  a  before-dinner  cocktail  or 
highball,  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment of  good  food. 

Good  taste  says,  "Seagram's  5  Crown, 
please!". . .because  Seagram's  5  Crown  always 
pleases  good  taste ! 

Seagram  takes  the  toughness 
out... blends  extra  pleasure  in 

Seagram's  5  CroUm 

Say  Seagram's  and '6e Sate oj> 'ffiw-lfm  Qaa&fy 
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SEAGRAM'S  5  CROWN  BLENDED  WHISKEY.  72K%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  86.8  PROOF.  SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS  CORP.,  CHRYSLER  BUILDING,  N.  Y. 
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PLACE  OF  MIRACLES 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
classes  of  students  all  studying  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time.  As  a  result,  a 
tutoring  plan  has  been  worked  out  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  employed  in  big 
English  universities. 

Each  man  is  given  special  texts  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute and  assigned  to  an  instructor  on  whom 
he  can  call  for  guidance.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  concentrate  on  the  sub- 
jects he  needs  most  and  to  learn  just  as  fast 
as  he  wants  to  without  waiting  for  the  rest 
of  the  class  to  catch  up  with  him.  Some  of 
the  results  have  been  astonishing. 

NOT  LONG  AGO,  one  GI  finished  a 
year's  course  in  physics  in  just  ten  days,  and 
many  others  are  actually  winning  their  high 
school  diplomas  while  they  are  convalescing. 
Most  war-seasoned  soldiers  who  went  into 
the  Army  before  they  finished  high  school 
have  an  understandable  horror  of  going  back 
to  school  and  mingling  with  teen-age  kids 
and  bobby-soxers  and,  for  their  benefit,  the 
Accreditation  Section  at  Camp  Upton  writes 
to  their  old  schools  for  their  scholastic 
credits.  With  this  information  in  hand,  it  is 
often  easy  to  suggest  a  program  of  study 
which  will  enable  the  patient  to  graduate 
after  a  few  weeks'  concentrated  study. 

The  educational  program  offers  college 
courses  as  well,  and  gives  the  man  of  higher 
education  an  excellent  opportunity  to  brush 
up  on  his  learning  before  going  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  a  living.  This  is  often  very 
necessary. 

An  engineering  graduate  who  entered  the 
school  recently  had  been  in  the  infantry  for 
four  years  and  felt  so  sure  that  he  had  for- 
gotten everything  he  ever  learned  at  college 
that  he  was  actually  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  "cracking  a  book,"  as  he  put  it.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  war  had  hurt  him  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  body  and  that  he  was 
equipped  only  to  take  a  job  as  a  laborer. 

A  psychiatric  counselor  finally  persuaded 
him  to  look  at  a  book  on  elementary  arith- 
metic and,  when  he  found  that  he  could 
understand  that,  he  went  on  rapidly  through 
high  school  and  college  texts.  Within  a 
week  he  was  solving  problems  in  calculus 
just  as  easily  as  when  he  was  in  college,  and 
had  regained  his  self-confidence.  Without 
wise  guidance  he  might  have  retained  his 
inferiority  complex  and  been  handicapped 
for  years. 

Yes,  ailing  minds  as  well  as  bodies  are 
made  well  at  Upton.  No  psychotic  patients 
are  received  at  the  hospital,  just  as  no 
amputation  cases  are  handled  there,  but 
many  borderline  mental  cases  are  given 
treatment.  The  psychiatrists  encourage 
these  men  to  get  their  real  or  imagined 
troubles  off  their  chests  by  talking  about 
them,  and  they  usually  succeed  in  helping 
them  by  arousing  their  interest  in  one  or 
more  of  the  hospital's  many  activities. 
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One  20-year-old  boy,  a  victim  of  what 
was  called  "shell-shock"  in  the  last  war, 
completely  regained  his  mental  poise  when 
he  was  made  president  of  a  miniature  cor- 
poration which  is  operated  by  the  business 
school.  As  a  "big  business  executive"  the 
kid  had  so  many  other  things  to  think 
about  that  he  simply  didn't  have  time  to 
worn-  about  himself. 

But  all  is  not  work  and  study  at  Upton. 
Convalescent  training  takes  only  about  six 
hours  of  the  men's  time  every  day  and.  for 
their  leisure  hours,  they  are  provided  with 
splendid  recreational  facilities — baseball 
diamonds,  handball  and  tennis  courts,  a 
swimming  pool,  lots  for  horseshoes,  and 
archery.  The  Red  Cross  Club  is  as  hand- 
somely furnished  as  many  a  swank  country 
club,  and  in  the  camp  library  the  men  can 
read  and  relax  in  red  leather  easy  chairs. 
There  are  movies  every  night  and  two-day 
furloughs  on  weekends. 

Since  it  is  the  Army's  policy  to  place 
convalescents  in  hospitals  near  their  homes, 
most  of  th«  men  visit  their  families  on 
weekends  and  many  of  them  find  ways  of 
combining  their  training  with  civilian  inter- 
ests. 

One  man  who  owns  a  small  dairy,  for 
example,  is  applying  the  bookkeeping 
course  he  is  taking  to  his  own  business; 
many  patients  in  the  woodworking  and 
craft  shops  make  articles  to  take  home;  a 
number  of  the  men  who  are  studying  auto 
mechanics  work  on  their  own  cars  in  the 
hospital's  shops. 

One  boy  who  received  his  discharge  re- 
cently came  back  to  the  hospital  every  day 
for  five  days  to  work  in  the  rug-weaving 
shop.  He  had  enjoyed  himself  so  much  at 
Upton  that  he  wasn't  at  all  pleased  about 
getting  out  of  the  Army  and,  in  the  end.  he 
virtually  had  to  be  chased  off  the  reserva- 
tion. 

That,  from  the  average  GI's  point  of 
view,  is  surely  as  high  a  tribute  as  could  be 
paid  to  the  Army's  magnificent  conva- 
lescent training  program  as  it  is  manifested 
at  Camp  Upton.  And  I  think  it  is  up  to  the 
rest  of  us  to  give  it  a  hand  too. 

The  men  who  are  being  cared  for  under 
this  program  are  the  men  who  won  the  war 
for  us.  They  are  the  very  best  we  have  and 
it  is  heartening  to  know  that,  through  the 
Army  Medical  Corps,  we  are  doing  our  best 
for  them. 


'What  shade  nail  polish,  Lady?" 


COSTS 


PROFITS 


APPROPRIATIONS 


POLICIES 


AUDITS 


Become  an 
Expert  Accountant 

The  profession  that  pays 

The  demand  for  skilled  accountants — men 
who  really  know  their  business — is  increasing. 
New  state  and  federal  legislation  requires  much 
more,  and  more  efficient,  accounting  from  busi- 
ness— big  and  small.  Corporations  are  in  con- 
stant need  of  expert  counsel  in  matters  relating 
to  Auditing,  Cost  Accounting,  Business  Law. 
Organization,  Management,  Finance".  Men  who 
prove  their  qualifications  in  this  important 
branch  of  business  are  promoted  to  responsible 
executive  positions — given  an  opportunity  to 
earn  real  salaries.  The  range  is  from  $2,000  to 
$10,000  a  year— even  to  higher  income-figures. 

Send  for  Free  Book — 

"Accountancy,  the  Profession  That  Pays? 

Why  let  the  other  fellow  walk  away  with  the 
better  job,  when  right  in  your  own  home  you 
may  be  able  to  equip  yourself  for  a  splendid 
future  in  this  profitable  growing  profession? 

Under  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  you  can 
acquire  a  thoro  understanding  of  Higher  Ac- 
countancy, master  its  fundamental  principles, 
become  expert  in  the  practical  application  of 
those  principles — this  without  losing  an  hour 
from  work  or  a  dollar  of  pay. 

Your  training  will  be  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  a  staff  of  legal,  organization  and 
management  specialists  and  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

Preliminary  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is 
unnecessary.  Our  free  book  on  accountancy 
fully  explains  how  we  train  you  from  the 
ground  up,  or  from  where  you  now  are,  accord- 
ing to  your  individual  needs.  Low  cost;  easy 
terms. 

If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  present  equip- 
ment, the  coupon  just  below  this  text  will  bring  you 
the  true  facts  about  present-day  opportunities  in 
Accounting,  all  without  obligation. 

The  man  in  earnest  to  get  ahead  may  find  this 
coupon  his  most  profitable  aid  to  progress. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

A  Correspondence  Institution 

Dept.  11361-HR        417  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  5 

I  would  welcome  details  of  your  I  h 
success-building  plan  in  accounting,  Ji 
together  with  copy  of  "Accountancy,  6?% 
the  Profession  that  Pays,"  without  \l\:M 
obligation.  Wt'^M  I 

□  Higher  Accountancy  wmm 

Training  forpositionasAuditor.Comp-  ■Mfor^Ttvo- 
troller.  Certified  Public  Accountant. 
Other  LaSalle  Opportunities: 
LaSalle  opens  the  way  to  success  in™ 
every  important  field  of  business.  If 
interested  in  one  of  the  fields  below,  check  and  mail. 


□  Business  Management 

□  Modern  Salesmanship 

□  Traffic  Management 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  Industrial  Management    DEflectlve  Speaking 

□  Modern  Foremanshlp  QStenotypy 

□  Law — Degree  of  LL.  B. 


□  Modern  Business  Cor- 
respondence 

□  Expert  Bookkeeping 

□  C.  P.  A.  Coaching 
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Address   


Because  of  their  dependability 

CHAMPION  8SS 

serve  these  leading  airlines 
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AM  E  RICAN 
AIRLINES 


AIR  LINES 


WESTERN 

~- KM— 
AIRLINES 


the  canrai  kiklihe 


The  American  people  always  give  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  to  that  which  they 
know  they  can  depend  upon.  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  have  won  this  vote  of  confidence  and  are 
preferred  by  users  on  land,  sea  and  in  the  air. 

CHAMPION  SPARK  PLUG  COMPANY  •   TOLEDO  1,  OHIO 


YOUR  OWN  BOSS? 

{Continued  from  page  11) 
ready  to  pay  what  he  thinks  is  a  fair  price, 
that  price  might  not  be  the  reasonable 
normal  value  of  the  property.  If  it  isn't, 
the  deal  is  off.  At  least,  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's guarantee  is  concerned.  This  is 
just  good  business.  The  veteran  who  over- 
pays for  his  property  starts  out  with  one 
foot  in  the  bankruptcy  courts. 

In  this  regard,  it  might  be  well  to  note 
that  while  over  500,000  business  concerns 
come  into  existence  every  year,  almost  that 
number  close  their  doors  during  the  same 
period.  Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
veteran  has  plenty  of  time  within  which 
to  take  advantage  of  the  business  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  and  that  he  need  not 
rush  into  the  first  deal  that  comes  along. 

As  the  law  now  reads,  a  veteran  may 
apply  for  a  loan  within  two  years  after  his 
discharge  or  two  years  after  the  war  is 
officially  -terminated,  whichever  is  later. 
World  War  I  veterans  will  remember  that 
that  war  did  not  officially  end  until  July, 
1921.  As  a  result  of  this  technicality,  ex- 
perts believe  that  veterans  of  this  war  will 
also  have  plenty  of  time  to  look  around 
before  going  into  business,  which  is  all  to 
the  good.  Legislation  is  already  pending  to 
extend  the  two-year  period  to  six  years. 

As  any  man  who  has  had  business  ex- 
perience knows,  business  loans  are  issued 
for  various  purposes.  Under  the  GI  Bill,  the 
purpose  for  which  a  loan  is  granted  de- 
termines the  length  of  time  within  which 
it  may  be  repaid.  While  some  GI  Bill  loans 
may  be  paid  off  in  as  much  as  twenty  years, 
others  vary  from  the  twenty-year  maximum 
down  to  only  one  year. 

Generally,  GI  Bill  business  loans  are 
divided  into  four  categories.  These  are: 

1.  Loans  to  be  used  in  purchasing  busi- 
ness realty  (land  and  buildings )  which  may 
be  paid  off  in  up  to  twenty  years. 

2.  Loans  to  acquire  a  business  in  its 
entirety,  which  generally  means  a  purchase 
of  business  assets  (real  or  personal  property 
or  a  combination  of  both),  and  which  may 
be  paid  off  in  five  years. 

3.  Loans  to  buy  equipment,  including  all 
sorts  of  machinery  and  tools.  This  type  of 
loan  is  sub-divided  into  two  groups.  The 
first  covers  loans  which  are  used  to  pay  the 
entire  purchase  price  of  equipment  and 
which  may  be  paid  off  in  a  maximum  of 
three  years.  The  second  covers  loans  which 
are  used  for  a  down  payment  and  which 
may  not  be  for  more  than  $1,000  and  must 
be  repaid  in  two  years.  In  the  latter  case, 
if  the  loan  is  for  less  than  $500,  it  must 
be  paid  off  within  a  year. 

4.  Loans  for  supplies  normally  used  in 
the  operation  of  a  business  or  profession 
must  also  be  paid  off  within  one  year. 

The  only  important  business  purpose  for 
which  loans  will  not  be  guaranteed  under 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  is  a  loan  to  be  used 
for  working  capital  or  inventory.  This  sec- 
lion  of  the  law  has  caused  great  criticism 
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At  7  or  70,  doing  kitchen  work  in  an 
AMERICAN  KITCHEN  is  the  right 
start  toward  a  day  with  more  leisure, 
more  energy,  more  joy  of  living. 
That's  due  to  its  scientific  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  unrivaled  beauty,  con- 
venience and  quality.  These  sound- 
proofed all-steel  units  fit  any  kitchen 
of  any  size,  new  or  old.  Their  low 
prices  fit  any  budget.  For  a  good  start 
to  happiness,  start  your  plans  now. 


KITCHEMS 


See  your  dealer  or  write  to  the  Birthplace 
of  Modern  Kitchens: 

American  Central  Mfg.  Corporation,  Connersville,  Indiana 


and  legislation  has  been  suggested  permit- 
ting loan  guarantees  for  such  purposes. 
Whether  Congress  would  allow  such  a 
change  remained  to  be  seen,  as  this  was 
written. 

However,  as  things  now  stand,  the  veteran 
cannot  get  a  loan  for  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant business  needs,  namely,  the  goods 
he  plans  to  sell.  Thus,  if  he  is  going  into 
the  grocery  business  his  loan  may  not  cover 
the  money  needed  to  purchase  canned  goods, 
meats  or  the  other  articles  he  is  planning  to 
sell.  The  veteran  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  his  field  of  business  will  prob- 
ably find  this  not  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle, because  most  articles  of  this  type 
may  be  purchased  on  consignment  or  short- 
term  credit.  Others,  however,  will  just  have 
to  be  prepared  to  put  aside  sufficient  cash 
to  cover  their  working  capital. 

The  man  in  service  or  the  veteran  who 
wants  to  prepare  himself  for  his  business 
venture  may  obtain  valuable  information 
from  either  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  The  Division  of 
Small  Business,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  prepared  a  series  of  book- 
lets on  setting  up  and  running  small  busi- 
nesses in  various  fields.  While  not  all  the 
booklets  are  ready  for  immediate  distribu- 
tion, the  department  has  prepared  a  great 
number  and  the  others  should  be  ready 
within  a  short  period  of  time.  Booklets  have 


been  prepared  or  are 
following  fields: 


in  the  works  in  the 


Apparel  Stores 

Auto  Repair  Shops 

Bakery  Stores 

Beauty  Parlors 

Building  Contractors 

Dry  Cleaning  Establishments 

Electrical  Appliance  Stores 

Filling  Stations 

Grocery  Stores 

Hardware  Stores 


Heating  and  Plumbing 
Laundries 

Metal-working  Shops 
Painting  Contractors 
Real  Estate  and  Insurance 
Restaurants 
Sawmills 

Shoe  Repair  Shops 
Variety  and  General  Mer- 
chandise Stores 


The  veteran  who  seeks  additional  in- 
formation on  the  opportunities,  rewards  and 
risks  involved  in  little  business  will  find  a 
new  pamphlet  prepared  by  Dun  &  Brad- 


"It's  a  little  idea  Aubrey  dreamed  up, 
for  taking  the  detonator  off  mines" 


street,  of  particular  interest.  This  is  en- 
titled "Opportunities  in  Retail  Trade  for 
Service  Men"  and  copies  may  be  obtained, 
on  request  and  without  charge,  by  writing 
this  firm  at  290  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  7. 

The  authors  of  the  pamphlet  point  out 
that  every  man  entering  retail  trade  must 
be  careful  to  consider  four  important  fac- 
tors. These  are,  the  businessman's  own 
personal  aptitude  for  the  business;  his 
selection  of  the  business  location;  his 
knowledge  of  his  line  of  business  and  the 
amount  of  working  capital  he  will  require. 

The  study  of  retail  business  made  by 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  shows  that  the  minimum 
capital  required  to  equip  a  store  with  mer- 
chandise, with  fixtures,  and  to  have  sufficient 
cash  left  over,  for  fourteen  retail  lines  in  an 
average-sized  community,  is  as  follows : 

Fixtures 
Capital     {Included  in  (  api  a  t 

Millinery    S  2,500  $  500 

Grocery    3.000  1,200 

Shoe  (family  store)   3.500  800 

Meat    4,000  2.300 

Delicatessen    4,500  2.100 

Grocery  and  Meat   4,500  2,100 

Men's  W  ear  I  haberdashery)  4,500  500 

Hardware    4,500  1.000 

Women's  Dress  Shop    4.500  1.000 

Drug  (without  fountain)..  5.000  1.500 

Drug  (with  fountain)    6,500  3.000 

Furniture  and  House 

Furnishings    7,500  1.8110 

Men's  Wear  (clothing)   ...  10,000  2.000 

Small  Department  Store  ..  25,000  5,000 

Having  surveyed  the  field  in  which  he 
wants  to  set  up  his  business,  the  veteran 
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should  go  to  his  local  bank  and  talk  it  all 
over  with  his  banker.  The  banker  will  prob- 
ably want  to  know  whether  he  was  in  the 
business  before  entering  the  service,  whether 
he  had  any  training  in  service  which  may 
be  translated  into  business  experience,  plus 
what  the  veteran's  reputation  may  have  been. 

Once  the  bank  is  satisfied  with  what  it 
finds,  it  will  get  in  touch  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  final  loan  O.K. 

Since  many  veterans  will  go  into  business 
before  reconversion  has  gotten  into  top 
swing,  they  will  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  buying  material  which  is  not  generally 
available  on  the  civilian  market.  With  that 
in  mind,  Congress,  in  passing  the  Surplus 
Property  Law,  ruled  that  veterans  were  to 
be  given  priority  in  buying  surplus  war 
goods.  This  priority  applies,  if  the  goods 
are  to  be  used  for  "commercial,  industrial, 
manufacturing,  financial,  service,  medical, 
dental  or  legal"  enterprises  owned  by  a 
veteran. 

If  the  veteran  finds  he  doesn't  need  all 
of  the  $2,500  priority,  he  may  use  only  as 
much  as  he  needs.  Later,  if  he  finds  he  needs 
additional  surplus  property,  he  may  use  up 
the  remainder  of  his  priority.  No  veteran 
can,  however,  get  more  than  $2,500  in 
surplus  goods  with  the  help  of  his  priority. 
Once  the  veteran  finds  he  needs  more  than 
$2,500  worth  of  goods,  he  has  to  turn  to 
ordinary  buying  channels  for  his  needs. 

To  take  advantage  of  his  priority,  the 
veteran  must  file  his  application  with  the 
nearest  office  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation.  Once  the  SWPC  determines 
that  the  goods  required  will  be  used  for  one 
of  the  purposes  indicated  and  that  the 
veteran  has  a  good  chance  of  making  the 
grade  in  that  business,  it  sets  the  machinery 
in  motion  toward  obtaining  the  material. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  law  is 
that  it  keeps  dealers  and  profiteers  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  veteran  at  a  time 
when  he  needs  the  property  most.  Prices 
to  be  paid  by  -the  veteran  are  fixed  at  "the 
original  cost  to  the  Government,  less  al- 
lowance for  depreciation,  obsolescence, 
etc."  Which  means  that  no  veteran  should 
pay  more  than  the  property  is  worth. 
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Here  is  how  the  Surplus  Property  deal 
works : 

A  veteran  opening  a  plumbing  supply 
business,  for  instance,  requires  a  delivery 
truck  and  some  office  equipment.  He  files 
an  application  with  the  nearest  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  district  office. 

The  SWPC  reviews  the  application,  gives 
it  its  O.K.  and  checks  on  the  availability 
of  the  property  required.  The  SWPC  dis- 
covers that  a  number  of  trucks  have  been 
declared  surplus  by  the  Navy  Department. 
The  SWPC  thereupon  gathers  together  all 
its  applications  for  trucks  and  takes  over 
as  many  trucks  as  it  needs.  It  notifies  the 
veteran  that  the  truck  is  available  and  the 
veteran  pays  the  SWPC  no  more  than  the 
Navy's  price  for  the  truck. 

If  the  truck  costs  only  $1,000,  the  veteran 
still  has  a  priority  for  $1,500  worth  of  other 
surplus  property  and  he  may  use  all  or  part 
of  it  for  office  equipment. 

While  some  veterans  seem  to  fear  that 
the  choice  surplus  property  will  be  sold  by 
the  time  the  men  in  service  are  discharged, 
the  Surplus  Property  Board  says  such  fears 
are  unfounded. 

Some  GIs  object  to  the  law  as  it  now 
reads  because  only  those  who  plan  to  use 
the  property  as  specified  are  entitled  to 
a  priority.  Many  would  prefer  to  see  the 
law  extended  to  cover  purchases  for  per- 
sonal or  non-commercial  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  here  are  a  few  facts  about 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  loans  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  The  interest  on  the  loan  will  never 
exceed  four  percent. 

2.  Men  still  in  service  can  not  take 
advantage  of  the  law  till  they  are  discharged. 

3.  There  are  no  restrictions  in  the  law 
against  the  size  of  the  business  which  may 
be  set  up;  the  type  of  business  which  may 
be  undertaken;  or  a  veteran  and  non- 
veteran  forming  a  partnership. 

4.  Regulars,  selectees,  enlisted  men  and 
officers  are  all  equally  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  law. 

5.  A  veteran  may  set  up  his  business  any 
where  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  sticks  to  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions. 


Itou  wouldn't  think  itHossille! 


It's  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
—  that's  what  people  say  about  Schlitz. 

Its  freedom  from  bitterness,  its 
smoothness  and  delicacy 
of  flavor,  make  a  magic 
combination  for  perfect 
enjoyment. 


Copr./Q4jt  Jos.  Sihlit-x.  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee^  IVii 


THE  BEER  THAT  MADE  MILWAUKEE  FAMOUS 
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"Let's  take  another  ride.  .  .  I  l-o-ove  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh!" 

Smokes  as  sweet 
as  it  smells 


. . .  the  quality  pipe 
tobacco  of  America' 


UNION  MADE 


FREE!  24-page  illustrated  booklet  tells  how  to  select  and  break  in  a  new  pipe;  rules  for  pipe 
cleaning,  etc.  Write  today.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


^SAVAGE 

#5*V  WORLD   FAMOUS  FOB 
{^MJ  DiPENDABtliTY  AND 
ACCURACY 


P0(/8£ES/irp(/SK... 

". . .  We'd  been  working  heavy  cover 
and  I  was  dog  tired.  Toting  a  heavy 
gun  didn't  help  any.  The  pay-off  came 
late  in  the  afternoon.  A  pair  flushed, 
but  before  I  could  swing  my  old 
'blunderbuss'  it  was  too  late.  Then 
Bill's  Savage  Lightweight  Automatic  — 
pounds  lighter  and  seconds  faster  — 
came  up  like  lightning.  His  two  shots 
sounded  like  one.  It  was 'Doubles  At 
Dusk'  for  Bill .  . .  one  of  the  greatest 
thrills  in  bird  shooting. 
"A  fellow  can  usually  cash  in  on  past 
hunting  experiences.  From  now  on, 
I'm  off  heavy  field  guns.  I  want  a  shot- 
gun that  combines  the  split-second 
speed  of  an  automatic  with  the 
fast  handling  and  lightweight  of  a 
'double.'  That's  why  I'm  buying  a 
new  Savage  Lightweight  Automatic." 

Some  Savage  rifles  and  shotguns  are 
available  now  .  .  .  many  more  will  be 
soon.  See  your  dealer  about  availability 
and  remember  .  .  .  your  new  Savage  is 
u  o  rtb  waiting  fo  r. 

Savage  Arms  Corporation,  Utica,  N.Y.  Plants 
in  Utica,  N.Y.  and  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
Manufacturer  of  Rifles  and  Shotguns,  Lawn 
Mowers  and  Refrigeration  Equipment. 
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BIG  BROTHER 

{Continued  from  page  ij) 
separated  for  the  first  time  from  the  big 
brother  who  meant  everything  to  him,  un- 
able in  war  to  lean  on  Steve  as  he  always 
had  before.  In  civilian  life  he  was  as  sound 
and  sane  as  anyone,  but  Mr.  Spencer  had 
called  him  "unbalanced"  and  wouldn't 
hear  of  Ellen's  marrying  him! 

It  was  that  suspicion,  subtle  and  ugly 
and  altogether  unfair,  that  had  really 
weighed  so  heavily  against  Cliff  at  the  trial. 
It  was  more  serious  than  the  bloodstained 
wrench,  which  anybody  could  have  stolen 
from  Fraley's  garage  and  put  back  after- 
ward. To  make  it  worse,  Cliff  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  had  admitted  everything  with 
such  honesty  as  to  condemn  himself,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  he  couldn't  account 
for  himself  at  the  time  of  the  crime.  He'd 
had  a  pretty  hot  argument  with  Mr.  Spen- 
cer early  that  evening,  he'd  confessed,  and 
afterward  he'd  just  wandered  around  town 
sleeplessly,  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
marry  the  girl  he  loved.  And  the  jury  had 
concluded  that  the  way  he'd  decided  on 
was  murder. 

Heavy-hearted,  I  wrote  to  Steve  again  to 
tell  him  about  the  verdict  though  none 
of  my  many  letters  had  brought  an  answer 
from  overseas.  Our  armies  were  tearing 
into  enemy  country  so  fast  their  mail  just 
had  to  lag  behind  them,  I  supposed.  When 
the  day  came  for  Cliff  to  be  sentenced, 
neither  of  us  had  had  a  single  word  from 
Steve. 

"It  is  mandatory  upon  this  court,"  old 
Judge  Blue  said  gravely,  "to  direct  that  a 
sentence  of  death  be  executed  upon  you  by 
hanging,  as  provided  by  law,  during  the 
week  of  April  twenty-second — and  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

But  Cliff's  eyes  were  still  bright  with 
hope  as  he  turned  from  the  bench  and  gazed 
at  me.  "That's  three  whole  weeks,"  he  mur- 
mured. "That's  plenty  of  time  for  Steve  to 
do  something." 

FINALLY  word  came  from  Steve.  Finally, 
three  days  before  the  night  set  for  Cliff's 
execution.  It  was  a  cablegram.  It  dazed  me 
with  bewilderment,  but  it  started  things 
to  happening  fast. 

It  read:  BATCH  OF  MAIL  JUST 
REACHED  ME.  GUILTY  MAN  IS  JESS 
QUIMBY. 

I  gasped  at  that  forthright  accusation. 
How  could  Steve  know,  how  could  he  sound 
so  sure  of  it?  But  I  didn't  sit  around  won- 
dering. Knowing  exactly  what  must  be  done. 
I  started  doing  it. 

I  went  in  a  hurry  to  Jess  Quimby's  home. 
Jess  wasn't  there,  being  down  at  his  hard- 
ware store,  but  his  brother-in-law  was. 
Ernie  Meed  was  shiftless,  sly-eyed  and 
afraid  of  his  skin.  He  began  to  show  fear 
the  moment  I  closed  in  on  him — my  face 
must  have  shown  him  how  determined  I 
was  to  get  at  the  truth.  I  held  Steve's  mes- 
sage in  front  of  his  sneaky  eyes  and  saw 


LOOK     TO     THE     LEADER     FOR  PROGRESS 

A   NAME   FOR   FINE   QUALITY  — 


We  design  and  manufacture  Wilson 
Sports  Equipment  with  the  realization 
that  our  name  Is  a  symbol  for  fine  quality 
and  dependability  to  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people. 

Today,  of  course,  our  production  is 
going,  almost  entirely,  to  the  govern- 
ment for  the  boys  in  our  armed  forces. 
When  men  and  materials  are  again 
available  there  will  be  new  Wilson 
equipment  for  all.  Many  innovations 
will  be  included — developed  by  our 
Creative  Staff  during  the  years  of  war. 
Wilson  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  Chicago, 
New  York  and  other   leading  cities. 


IT'S    WILSON    TODAY    IN    SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 


•  The  International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  been  teaching  fighting 
men  and  veterans  since  the  days  of 
the  Spanish-American  War. 

Now  helping  Uncle  Sam  train  men 
in  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
I.C.S.  is  also  helping  demobilized  vet- 
erans master  trades  and  professions. 

If  you're  a  returning  veteran,  you 
probably  know  about  I.  C.  S.  texts 
from  your  experience  in  the  Service. 

At  home,  I.C.S.  Courses  can  im- 
prove your  chances  for  success  in 
tomorrow's  world.  Thousands  of 
I.C.S.  graduates  are  industrial  and 
commercial  leaders  —  and  many  of 
this  number  enrolled  as  returning 
veterans  of  World  War  I.  Ask  any 
one  of  them  about  I.  C.  S. 

You  know  that  training  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  man  in  civvies  as  to 
the  man  in  uniform. 

With  I.C.S.  you  obtain  your  train- 
ing while  right  on  the  job. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  for  full 
information.  Mail  it  now! 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


BOX  7578-E,  SCRANTON  9,  PENNA. 
Explain  fully  about  your  course  marked  X: 

□  Accounting 

□  Advertising 

D  Aeronautical  Engineering 

□  Air  Conditioning 

□  Airplane  Drafting 

□  Architectural  Drafting 
O  Architecture 

□  Arithmetic 

□  Automobile 

□  Aviation 

□  Blueprint  Reading 

□  Bookkeeping 

□  Business  Management 

□  Certified  Public 

Accounting 
D  Chemical  Engineering 

□  Chemistry,  Industrial 

□  Chem.,  Mfg.  Iron  &  Steel 

□  Civil  Engineering 

□  Coal  Mining 

□  Contracting  and  Building 

□  Cost  Accounting 

□  Cotton  Manufacturing 

□  Diesel-Electric 

□  Drafting 

□  Electrical  Engineering 

□  Electronics 

□  Federal  Tax 

□  Foremanship 

□  Foundry  Work 

□  French 

□  Good  English 


□  Heating 

□  Heat  Treatment  of  Metals 

□  High  School 

□  Highway  Engineering 
G  Illustrating 

□  Industrial  Engineering 
H  Industrial  Metallurgy 
|_J  Marine  Engineering 

□  Mechanical  Engineering 

□  Patternmaking 

□  Plastics 

□  Plumbing 

□  Postal  Service 

□  Practical  Electrician 
D  Radio 

□  Rayon  Weaving 

□  Refrigeration 

□  Salesmanship 

□  Secretarial 

□  Sheet-Metal  Worker 

□  Shop  Practice 

□  Spanish 

□  Steam  Engineering 
O  Steam  Fitting 

□  Stenography 

□  Structural  Engineering 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  Textile  Designing 

□  Traffic  Management 

□  Welding 

O  Woolen  Manufacturing 


_(Fill  in  any  other  subject) 


Same  Age.. 

Home  Address  


City  State  

Present  Working 

Position  Hours  A.M.  to  P.M. 

Discount  to  Discharged  Veterans;  Special  Tuition  Rate; 
for  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
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him  turn  white.  Then  I  said,  as  I  took  off 
my  coat,  "I'm  not  going  to  waste  any 
worry  over  the  proper  legal  procedure  here, 
Ernie,"  and  I  began  rolling  up  my  sleeves. 

In  ten  minutes  he  was  gibbering.  "He 
made  me  do  it,  Sheriff — forced  me  to  say 
he  was  here  all  the  while  that  night!  Jess 
swore  he'd  kill  me,  too,  if  I  didn't  cover 
up  for  him!" 

I  grabbed  Ernie  by  the  collar  and  hustled 
him  down  to  Quimby's  hardware  store. 
Unmindful  of  the  staring  customers,  I  held 
Ernie  while  he  pointed  a  frantic  finger 
across  the  counter  at  Jess.  "He  swore  he'd 
kill  me  just  like  he  killed  Spencer  if  I 
didn't  lie  for  him!"  Then,  while  Jess  just 
stood  there,  looking  utterly  undone,  I  took 
up  his  own  telephone  to  call  the  Gover- 
nor. .  .  . 

NOT  ANOTHER  WORD  came  from 
Steve  until  the  telegram  from  Fort  Dix 
saying  he  was  on  his  way  home. 

The  town  turned  out  to  give  him  the 
homecoming  he  deserved.  The  high  school 
band  was  there,  tooting  like  mad.  Cliff  and 
Ellen,  soon  to  be  married,  hopped  up  and 
down  in  the  crowd  as  the  train  huffed  to  a 
stop.  Then  we  saw  Steve,  looking  strong 
and  fine,  scrambling  off  with  his  old  broad 
grin.  The  welcome  nearly  turned  into  a  riot, 
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because  everybody  knew  that  Steve  some- 
how managed  to  save  his  kid  brother  from 
the  gallows,  but  it  was  a  good  ten  minutes 
later,  when  the  four  of  us  were  rolling 
away  in  a  bunting-festooned  car  with  the 
mayor,  that  I  found  my  first  chance  to  ask 
him  how  in  blazes  he'd  done  it. 

"Me?"  Steve  said,  looking  surprised. 
"Why,  I'm  not  the  one  who  really  did  it. 
Being  the  sort  who  never  let  anybody  put 
anything  over  on  him  if  he  could  help  it, 
Mr.  Spencer  named  his  own  murderer.  His 
hobby  was  codes,  and  while  he  was  dying 
there  in  that  chair  he  took  the  only  way 
he  could  to  leave  his  murderer's  name  in 
full  view.  Remember  the  bloody  cards  at 
his  place?  Jack,  eight,  seven,  seven,  queen. 
Just  take  the  initials  of  the  names  of  those 
cards  and  you've  got  J-E-S-S  Q.  Why,  sure, 
the  real  answer  came  from  the  victim  him- 
self, not  from  me." 

Well,  I  thought,  feeling  a  glow  inside, 
these  brothers  were  lots  younger  than  me. 
but  they'd  always  be  an  inspiration.  I'd 
seen  faith  in  the  one  and  intelligent  selfless- 
ness in  the  other.  I  guessed  the  world  could 
use  a  lot  of  those  qualities. 

Cliff  was  grinning  even  more  broadly  than 
Steve  and  saying  happily,  "Didn't  I  tell 
you  he  could  do  anything? — and  he  won't 
even  take  credit  for  it,  either!" 


TOKYO  STRIKE 


{Continued  from  page  23) 
occasional  crack  like,  ".  .  .  How  do  you 
say  in  Russian,  'Please  intern — bring  vodka 
— bring  girls.' " 

Air  Plot  had  kept  calling  last  minute 
dope  to  all  ready-rooms  over  the  squawk 
box.  Taking  one  last  thoughtful  look  at 
the  flak  chart  was  Lt.  Commander  H.  A. 
Stewart  of  San  Juan  Capistrano,  California, 
the  torpedo  squadron  skipper  and  today's 
strike  leader.  He  had  once  been  blown  out 
of  the  air  with  A.A.  Then  "All  pilots  man 
planes."  had  sent  us  over  the  gallery  and 
up  the  ladder  to  the  flight  deck  aft  where 
the  dark  Navy  birds  with  folded  wings 
made  grotesque  shapes  in  the  half  light  of 
predawn.  The  gunners  were  already  there, 
busy  with  a  dozen  chores,  brave  compe- 
tent men  who  went  along  with  their  officer 
pilots  day  after  day,  knowing  that  the  day 
he  got  hit,  they  would  be  helpless  and  die 
too. 

The  familiar  smell  of  airplane  metal  and 
oil  always  tightened  my  insides,  and  long 
before  the  great  engines  began  to  thunder, 
I  had  asked  myself,  "Why  will  you  persist 
in  earning  a  living  in  this  fashion?  ..." 

But  I  had  checked  my  shoulder  straps, 
oxygen  gauge,  phones  and  seat  belt  and 
was  ready  when  the  big  TBM  began  to  jerk 
forward  in  successive  stages  toward  the 
starting  line.  There  had  been  the  fiendish 
roar — the  familiar  pick  up  of  movement — 
and  then  we  were  down  the  deck  and  off 
into  the  gloom,  intent  on  a  date  with  a 
target — Japan's  capital,  itself. 


As  this  strike  occurred  only  a  few  days 
before  the  time  of  writing,  the  censors  may 
not  want  me  to  say  too  much  about  the 
specific  target  in  Tokyo  that  our  Group 
had  before  us  this  day.  But  no  matter. 
What  I  want  to  indicate  is  what  it's  like 
to  go  down  on  any  target.  This  attack  was 
to  be  quite  typical  of  all  attacks — just 
one  dive  out  of  many  during  an  Air  Group's 
tour  of  duty,  and  one  of  the  last  jobs 
our  particular  Group  had  to  do. 

I  was  riding  with  Lt.  Commander  Harry 
White  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Naval  Academy 
'40.  He  was  the  torpedo  squadron  exec,  but 
he  doesn't  like  flak  any  more  than  anyone 
else.  When  we  got  inside  the  range  of 
their  high  altitude  stuff,  I  took  a  quick  look 
from  the  small  window  in  the  "bilge"  of 
our  plane — that  low,  underslung  radio  com- 
partment that  gives  the  Grumman  Avenger 
it's  pregnant  appearance.  The  Group  was 
closing  in  over  the  target  in  a  tight  echelon, 
responding  to  signals  from  the  squadron 
skipper.  He  was  leading  us  in  from  a  direc- 
tion that  would  give  the  Jap  automatic  A.A. 
gunners  the  most  difficult  deflection  shot. 
This  stuff  is  only  25  mm.  But  look  out. 

The  fighter-bombers — that  is,  the  F6F 
Hellcats  and  the  F4U  Corsairs,  were  going 
to  put  the  slug  on  these  gun  positions.  They 
would  bomb  with  precision  but  shoot  willy- 
nilly,  because  it's  hard  to  do  both  accurately 
and  not  flub  the  dub.  The  SB2C  dive 
bombers,  the  Beasts,  and  the  TBM  torpedo 
plane  Torpeckers  carried  the  bomb  load  for 
{Continued  on  page  57s) 
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One  of  a  series  of  typical 
American  scenes  and  cus- 
toms painted  by  America's 
foremost  artists. 

• 

Full-color  reprints  of  this  oil 
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and  suitable  for  framing, 
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.hankful  hearts  and  festive  boards  . .  .  under  a  hot  and 
brilliant  Texas  sun . . .  among  the  blossomed  orange  trees 
of  Florida  .  .  .  where  bracing  Massachusetts  winds  hint 
of  snow— perhaps  Thanksgiving,  more  than  any  other 
custom,  typifies  America,  the  land  we  live  in,  the  land 
we  love. 

In  this  America  of  tolerance  and  good  humor,  of  neigh- 
borliness  and  pleasant  living,  perhaps  no  beverages  more 
fittingly  belong  than  wholesome  beer  and  ale.  And  the 
right  to  enjoy  these  beverages  of  moderation . . .  this,  too,  is 
part  of  our  own  American  heritage  of  personal  freedom. 


AMERICA'S  BEVERAGE  OF  MODERATION 
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fine  brews 
BLENDED  into  one  great  beer 


Play  championship  golf 
with  only  one  club  ? 

Might  as  well  try  to  make  truly  great  beer  from  just  a 
single  brewing!  That's  why  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  is  full- 
flavor  blended  from  at  least  33  fine  brews  ...  to  insure 
depth  of  flavor,  even  goodness,  superb  quality. 

Order  it  with  confidence,  serve  it  with  pride — for  no 
matter  where  you  go,  there  is  no  finer  beer ...  no  finer 
blend  . . .  than  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon. 


TUNE  IN  HARRY  JAMES  AND  HIS  MUSIC  MAKERS 
EVERY  FRIDAY,  10.30  P.M.,  EWT,  CBS 


Copr.  1945,  Pabst 
Browinpr  Company, 
Milwaukee.  Wise. 
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VICTORY 


Uncle  Sam's  Eighth  War  Loan  has 
been  designated  Victory  Loan. 

The  dates  are  October  29th 
through  December  8  th. 
The  goal  is  $11  billion. 
Let's  show  our  gratitude  to  the 
fighting  men  of  the  United  States 
who,  with  their  gallant  comrades  of 
the  Allied  Nations,  saved  us  and 
civilization. 

They  finished  their  job — let's  fin- 


ish 


ours! 
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(Continued  from  page  54) 
the  target,  very  special  bombs  with  very 
special  fuses.  Beasts  go  down  in  a  vertical 
dive,  making  them  hard  to  hit,  but  they 
control  their  speed  with  diving  flaps  which 
give  them  greater  bombing  accuracy.  Tor- 
peckers  go  down  with  greater  speed,  (which 
is  their  A.A.  protection)  but  at  a  much 
flatter  diving  angle  because  of  a  popular 
desire  to  keep  the  wings  where  Mr.  Grum- 
man put  them. 

From  18,000  feet  we  would  break  out 
of  formation,  making  an  initial  high-speed 
let-down  to  an  altitude  of  about  11,000. 
This  we  would  do  in  two  groups,  the 
Beasts  circling  down  from  the  north,  while 
the  swifter  Torpeckers  circled  down  from 
the  east. 

Then  flanked  by  the  strafing  fighters,  both 
groups  would  peel  off  simultaneously,  the 
planes  following  each  other  down  at  split- 
second  intervals,  each  diving  the  target  from 
a  slightly  different  direction.  This,  with 
variations,  is  the  orthodox,  co-ordinated 
bombing  procedure.  It's  a  rose  with  petals 
collapsing  inwards,  a  power-dam  glory  hole 
— a  multi-faced  water  fall,  and  it  raises 
hell. 

So  there  we  were,  right  side  up  at  18,000 
feet  and  ready  to  go.  Stewart  started  us 
off  on  the  high-speed  let-down.  The  2000 
horses  in  the  nose  of  the  Torpecker  picked 
up  a  change  of  tone  and  I  watched  the 
altimeter  needle  unwind  counter-clockwise. 
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At  11,000  feet,  we  were  where  we  were 
supposed  to  be,  a  few  degrees  beyond  the 
plane  preceding  us  which  had  already  flipped 
over  and  was  well  on  its  way  toward  earth. 
I  had  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  target 
flying  apart — saw  two  rapidly  moving 
Beasts  far  below,  silhouetted  against  grey 
smoke.  Then  the  world  spun  as  Harry 
brought  up  his  wing  and  peeled  off,  going 
down,  but  fast. 

I  gave  the  altimeter  a  quick  take,  be- 
cause on  this  job  I  had  my  two-cents 
worth  to  put  in.  The  hundreds  needle  was 
spinning  backwards  like  something  crazy, 
but  I  glued  my  eye  on  the  thousands 
needle,  and  pressed  the  mike  switch. 
"Harry,"  I  called,  "It's  ten  .  .  .  nine  .  .  . 
eight  .  .  .  seven  .  .  .  six!" 

The  needle  kept  right  on  going  but  Harry 
had  dropped  his  load  at  6500  feet  and 
I  spun  my  head  toward  the  belly  window. 
A  patch  of  grey-green  showed  a  sudden 
red  and  black  mushroom.  A  shower  of 
white  puffs  came  out  of  nowhere  and  a 
big  glowing  red  basketball  came  up  to  the 
port  window  and  winked  incongruously. 
There  was  a  musing,  somewhat  detached 
quality  in  my  mind,  almost  as  if  I  had 
time  to  think.  "So  this  is  Japan.  Hello. 
Japan."  But  this  may  have  been  a  mental 
lapse  due  to  the  fact  that  what  the_  Ger- 
mans have  left  me  for  a  stomach  was 
trying  to  get  into  my  socks.  The  G's  were 
busy.  "Wings,"  I  said,  "Stay  on." 

But  where  in  hell  was  Harry  going  now. 
I  thought.  He  must  be  spinning  in  or  why 
do  those  damn  red  streaks  come  under  us 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  like  the 
spokes  of  a  crabbing-cart  wheel,  when  there 
aren't  possibly  that  many  A.A.  batteries 
within  range.  Or  is  it  an  illusion  produced 
by  some  very  fancing  jinking  for  we  must 
be  yanking  around  like  a  squash  ball  at 
better  than  300  knots.  But  those  curly, 
red-hot  stabs,  Harry — just  like  the  ricochet- 
ing tracers  at  Geilenkirchen — they  come 
too  close,  Harry,  for  God's  sake  they 
come  too  close!  And  then  I  heard  the  wild 
cry  over  the  intercom  from  the  turret 
gunner — the  familiar  age-old  cry  of  all 
gunners  in  all  bombers  over  all  targets 
wherever  wars  are  fought,  "Let's  get  the 
hell  out  of  here!" 

I  grinned  and  relaxed.  The  war  was 
getting  back  to  normal. 

There's  something  kind  of  human  about 
a  bunch  of  planes  that  have  raised  hell. 
When  they  approach  their  target  they  look 
so  coldly  methodical,  so  mechanically  lethal, 
but  in  retirement  they  look  for  all  the 
world  like  small  boys  who  have  just  heaved 
their  rocks  through  the  windows  of  the 
police  station.  Harry  was  making  for 
the  lower  bay  in  a  wild  staggered  turn 
with  two  stray  Torpeckers  from  another 
Division  hanging  our  flanks.  We  bored  far 
inland  in  frantic  yaws  and  then  climbed 
south  for  our  rendezvous.  It's  lucky  we 
swung  west  as  far  as  we  did. 

Nine  Torpeckers  from  another  carrier 


MYSTERY 
MEN 

in  America 


They  have  no  particular  habitat,  these 
American  "mystery  men."  You'll  find 
them  in  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  Always 
more  in  larger  populations,  but  always 
one  in  every  community.  That  simple 
home  across  the  way  may  house  one.  That 
man  with  the  Ford  ...  or  the  Cadillac  .  .  . 
may  be  one.  Appearance  is  never  a  clue, 
and  offhand  all  you  can  know  is  a  single 
distinguishing  feature.  America's  "mys- 
tery men"  inevitably  reflect  a  feeling  of 
complete  satisfaction  with  their  lot  in  life. 

Joe  does  better  every  year,  folks  say. 
Jim  hasn't  a  care  in  the  world!  Bill  is 
vacationing  three  months  this  summer. 
George  is  down  in  Florida  again!  People 
think  of  all  this,  and  they  wonder.  Did  a 
windfall  come  to  Frank?  Did  Fred  receive 
a  legacy?  Questions,  gossip,  envy — yet — 
completely  overlooked — is  the  simple  fact 
that  every  "mystery"  has  a  simple  key. 

These  mystery  men  with  "the  world  by 
the  tail"  started  even  as  you  and  I.  They 
rolled  a  snowball  that  never  melts.  They 
rolled  and  rolled  it  until  it  rolled  of  itself. 
And  from  its  never-decreasing  dimensions 
they  pick  off  the  sweet  fruits  of  a  com- 
fortable living  that  can  last  as  long  as 
they  care  to  take  it. 

John's  "renewals"  net  him  $6,000  a 
vear,  your  banker  friend  may  whisper. 
Walter  does  even  better.  And  more  than 
half  of  Bob's  renewals  (s-s-sh!)  come  to 
him  on  the  telephone.  It's  the  "mystery" 
of  Insurance!  For  the  long  pull,  few  means 
of  livelihood  can  match  the  profession  of 
selling  Security. 

Again,  for  the  earnest  worker  with  im- 
mediate needs,  few  opportunities  can 
promise  so  much.  And  with  each  new 
prospect  sold  comes  the  almost  perfect 
assurance  that  this  new  client  is  still 
another  source  of  permanent  "renewing" 
income.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  Com- 
panies such  as  Allstate,  the  automobile 
insurance  organization  organized  by 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Applications  are  now  being  received  for 
the  position  of  fieldmen.  (We  can  also  use 
some  claim  adjusters  if  any  of  you  are 
interested  in  that  line  of  work.)  The  field- 
men  chosen  will  be  trained  and  assisted  by 
territorial  managers.  Rewards  should  be 
prompt  and  satisfying.  Many  beginning 
now  when  automobiles  are  getting  into 
production,  will  ultimately  retire  in  ex- 
cellent circumstances.  For  information, 
address: 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
ALLSTATE  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE:  20  N.  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 


ALLSTAT 


Organized  by 
Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co. 
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MARXMAN 


THE  PIPE 
OF  RARE 
DISTINCTION 


Men  of  discernment  look  for 
the  MARXMAN  name  on 
the  pipes  they  buy.  It  spells 
mellowness,  sweetness, 
rare  smoking  qualities. 
It  spells  pipes  ma('e 
by  skilled  craftsmen 
from  selected,  aged 
briar  roots  .  .  .  into 
distinctive  shapes. 
Mass  production 
methods  are 
avoided.  Each 
pipe  is  individ- 
ually cut,  rubbed, 
and  polished. 


ON  THE  NEXT 
PIPE  YOU  BUY 
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had  gone  down  on  the  target  with  us, 
but  they  dropped  a  bit  too  low,  and  when 
they  broke  for  the  water,  they  cut  their 
retirement  curve  too  short,  so  when  they 
approached  the  beach,  they  picked  up  a  25 
mm.  battery  head  on.  I'll  see  those  red 
streaks  of  tracer  flame  if  I  live  to  be  an 
old  man.  Before  they  even  reached  the 
bay  the  phones  began  to  crackle  with  VHF. 
"A  smoker  losing  altitude  .  .  .  oh-nine 
below  you  at  five  o'clock,  do  you  see  a 
Torpecker  smoking — Over."  Other  voices 
whine  metallically,  "Three-ten — I  see  him 
— there's  two  smoking  now — one  way  down 
low.  .  .  ."  Then  our  own  gunner  on  the 
intercom,  "Ought  to  be  a  CAP  flown  over 
that  smoker  still  inland."  I  was  confused. 
How  many  had  been  hit?  I  kept  my  eyes 
on  the  one  I  could  see,  going  down-down- 
until  he  hit  the  drink  in  a  feathery  white 
splash. 

By  now  we  were  high  over  the  bay  at 
15.000,  but  I  could  clearly  see  the  tiny 
plane  sliding  to  a  foaming  stop,  and  I 
pressed  my  stop  watch.  Phones  were 
whistling  and  snarling  again,  "Charley  two 
a  splash-splash-splash — two  eighty  at  four 
miles  baker-calling — a  splash-splash-splash. 
.  .  ."  And  so  on.  I  knew  our  wonderfully 
efficient  rescue  procedure  was  in  the 
wheels. 

Then  I  saw  a  little  yellow  dot  appear 
on  the  water,  riding  in  the  shimmer  of 
reflected  sun,  and  I  knew  the  splashed 
crew  had  got  their  rubber  raft  afloat.  My 
watch  said  forty  seconds.  An  instant  later, 
the  plane  was  not  there.  Only  the  yellow 
dot. 

The  oxygen  in  my  mask  was  smelling 
sweet,  like  ether,  and  we  were  high  enough 
to  be  cold,  but  my  hands  were  moist.  The 
air  was  full  of  garbled  metal  words  but 
I  grasped  that  our  group  would  orbit  the 
men  in  the  water  to  prevent  the  Japs  from 
coming  out  to  get  them.  I  looked  for  that 
black  A.A.  We  were  out  of  range. 

I  don't  know  how  long  we  circled  the 
'ower  bay,  but  it  felt  funny  to  look  out 
'he  port  and  see  first  the  sun,  then  Japan 


^A.  ot=  tf.sloe."  Relieves  VaIUen. 
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sliding  by  in  endless  sequence.  I  saw  a 
tiny  railroad  train  going  like  hell  for  Yo- 
kohama. The  fighters  must  have  itched  to 
get  it,  but  they  let  it  go.  I  saw  a  little 
cove  where  there  used  to  be  a  beautiful 
saloon  set  out  on  piles  over  the  water,  but 
that  was  very  long  ago. 

Suddenly  we  were  not  over  the  bay. 
Some  mysterious  stage  in  rescue  operations 
had  been  reached,  and  we  were  pulling 
out.  I  didn't  know  it  then,  of  course,  but 
I  was  to  find  out  later  that  four  of  those 
Torpeckers  had  been  mortally  hit.  Yet, 
except  for  one  plane  that  couldn't  reach 
the  water,  every  crew  had  been  rescued 
within  the  hour — right  off  Japan's  front 
doorstep.  The  Navy  can  be  wonderful 
sometimes. 

"So  we  leave  smiling  Japan."  I  thought, 
"isle  of  wild  beauty  set  in  a  sparkling  sea. 
How  much  will  you  smile,  smiling  Japan, 
after  a  few  more  pokes  in  the  nose  like 
that  one?" 

Yes,  it  was  still  a  beautiful  country  but 
I  could  swear  Fujiyama  used  to  have  more 
snow  on  it. 
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(Continued  from  page  g) 
in  your  mind.  And  unless  you've  stood  on 
the  deck  of  an  American  warship  while  the 
Jap  Kamikazes  were  swarming  down  you 
can't  possibly  understand  what  that  boy 
that  used  to  deliver  your  groceries  and 
newspapers  is  at  heart.  I  have  seen  it  and 
I'm  proud. 

This  war  began,  for  us,  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Think  back  to  that  bloody  Sunday.  Never 
mind  the  scandal  of  Pearl  Harbor,  if  there 
is  scandal.  The  Japs  came  down,  smashed 
our  dozing  fleet,  killed  three  thousand  of 
us.  The  Jap  laughed.  Without  our  fleet  we 
were  impotent,  they  said.  The  Nazis  would 
conquer  Europe  and  they,  the  Japs,  would 
rule  Asia  and  even  write  terms  of  peace 
with  rich,  powerless  America  in  the  White 


House  in  Washington.  We  were  quarreling 
amongst  ourselves — hopelessly  split  between 
intervention  in  Europe  and  isolationism. 
That's  what  the  Japs  said.  What  fools  they 
were ! 

They  didn't  know  that  a  knockdown  was 
all  we  needed  to  forget  all  that.  Somehow 
their  military  intelligence  hadn't  understood 
America  and  what  a  dangerous  thing  it  was 
to  hit  the  good-natured  giant  below  the 
belt.  Their  military  eyes  were  not  strong 
enough  to  see  beyond  Pearl  Harbor,  to  see 
the  power  that  was  really  America.  Their 
imagination  went  no  further  than  the  boast 
of  their  Admiral  Yamamoto  who  told  them, 
while  Pearl  Harbor  was  still  burning,  that 
he'd  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  in  the 
White  House. 
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hen  your  part  in  the  war  is  done  .  .  . 

When  you  shake  the  moth  balls  out  of  the  blue  suit  with 
the  pencil  stripe  and  get  ready  to  lay  your  uniform  away 
for  good,  what  then? 

Where  do  you  go?  What  do  you  do? 

Some  of  you  know.  Some  of  you  left 
good  jobs  to  go  to  war,  and  you  can't 
wait  to  get  back  to  them.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you  except  to  wish  J§ 
you  the  best  of  luck. 

But  a  lot  of  you  may  not  know 
quite  what  you  want  to  do. 

Maybe  the  war  came  when  you 
were  at  school,  and  you  have  never 
had  a  job.  Perhaps  you  were  in  a 
dead-end  position  and  don't  want 
to  go  back  to  it.  Maybe  you're 
itching  to  be  on  your  own  in  a  job 
that  doesn't  chain  you  to  a  desk. 

To  such  men,  we  believe  our  business 
has  much  to  offer.  The  Travelers  is  one  of  the  largest 
insurance  organizations  in  the  country.   It  issues  all 
kinds  of  insurance. 

For  obvious  reasons,  every  war  since  the  Civil  War 
has  been  followed  by  years  of  great  growth  for  The 
Travelers  and  comfortable  prosperity  for  its  agents.  We 
have  always  needed  more  men  after  each  war,  and  we 
have  always  liked  war  veterans.  Almost  invariably,  they 
have  made  good. 

Naturally,  every  Travelers  man  in  the  service  has  his 
job  or  agency  waiting  for  him.  But  there  is  room  in  this 
growing  business  for  many  new  agents.  For  more  agents. 
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first  training  course  he  will  become  his  own 
boss  and  his  income  will  be  limited  only 
by  his  ability  and  ambition. 

Any  man  chosen  who  is  willing  to 
work  will  be  able  to  earn  a  decent 
living.  Many  will  build  prosperous 
businesses  for  themselves.  All  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
work  which  helps  those  who  need 
help  most. 

For  insurance  protects  the  fami- 
lies of  men  who  die.  It  pays  the 
hospital  and  doctor  bills  of  the 
injured.  It  enables  a  man  in  moder- 
ate circumstances  to  provide  for  the 
future  security  of  those  he  loves.  It 
provides  for  the  replacement  of  posses- 
sions destroyed  by  fire,  stolen  by  thieves,  or  other- 
wise lost. 

If  you  think  you'd  like  a  business  like  this,  we  hope 
you'll  have  a  talk  with  us  as  soon  as  you  are  discharged. 

Whenever  you  are  ready,  write.  We'll  put  you  in  touch 
with  someone  who  can  tell  you  more  about  it. 

MORAL:  Investigate  the  opportunities  offered  by  The  Trav- 
elers. All  forms  of  insurance  and  surety  bonds.  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Company,  The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company, 
The  Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Company,  The  Charter  Oak 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Yamamoto  died,  but  not  before  he  saw 
the  once  smiling,  easy-going  giant  striding 
across  the  Pacific  with  the  greatest  fleet  in 
the  history  of  navies  attended  by  a  fabulous 
Fleet  Train  of  floating  dry  docks,  tankers, 
supply  ships,  sixty  types  of  landing  craft. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  see  and  know  the 
American  bulldozer,  the  Yankee  tank,  the 
murderous  flame  thrower,  the  jeep,  the 
jellied  gasoline  bomb.  He  saw  coral  reefs 
that  he  called  impregnable  defenses  of 
Japan's  stolen  islands  crossed  by  kids  who 
but  a  few  months  before  had  no  more 
thought  of  killing  than  they  had  of  cracking 
the  atom. 

The  early  defeats  served  only  to  in- 
crease America's  rage  and  harden  her  will. 
There  came  the  horror  of  Bataan's  Death 
March.  The  names  of  such  Americans  as 
Chennault,  Bulkley  and  Doolittle  became 
watchwords.  To  a  hundred  million  people 
they  were  magical  names — names  of  men 
who  did  the  incredible  with  grins  on  their 
faces,  names  that  were  mere  omens  of 
names  and  deeds  to  come.  To  Premier  Tojo 
and  Admiral  Yamamoto  the  names  meant 
something  too  and  they  dropped  their 
sneering.  For  fourteen  days  a  little  band 
of  Marines  and  engineers  stood  off  a  Jap 
fleet  and  Jap  planes  at  Wake  Island.  A  few 
regiments  of  American  Army  engineers 
landed  in  the  mire  and  muck  of  New 
Guinea  to  build  bases,  fight  malaria  and 
drive  Japs  into  the  mountains  and  they  did 
it  with  their  guts  and  their  hands,  for  the 
vast  machine  that  was  America  was  not  yet 
grinding  to  its  peak. 

Stilwell,  Wainwright  and  MacArthur  were 
names  to  add  to  the  first  list  of  heroes,  and 
America  cheered  them  frantically,  even  in 
defeat,  while  it  turned  the  wheels  of  peace 
to  wheels  of  war.  The  Japs  had  the  Philip- 
pines, they  had  Malaya,  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong,  Burma.  They  took  Guam  with  little 
more  than  a  gesture.  They  licked  us  in  the 
battle  of  the  Java  Sea,  and  Tokyo  must 
have  wondered  whether,  after  all,  these 
Yankees  had  sense  enough  to  know  they 
were  defeated.  Java  Sea  was  a  disaster 
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that  would  have  disheartened  any  people 
except  such  "soft  and  stupid"  ones.  China, 
fighting  since  1937,  was  all  but  paralyzed — 
the  Burma  Road  gone  to  the  Japs,  Vinegar 
Joe  Stilwell's  ill-equipped  little  army 
hurled  back  into  India. 

"We  got  a  hell  of  a  beating,"  said  Vine- 
gar Joe.  And  America  cheered  the  man  for 
his  gallant  honesty  and  sent  him  word  that 
we'd  change  all  that.  It  made  no  difference 
to  America  then  that  we  were  taking  beat- 
ings. The  country  thrilled  to  know  that 
MacArthur  had  escaped  from  the  Philip- 
pines in  a  crazy  little  PT  boat  and  a  plane 
and  that  he  had  arrived  in  New  Guinea. 
They  liked  the  drama,  even  the  theatrics 
of  the  man  because  behind  all  that  he  was  a 
soldier.  He  told  the  Philippines,  "I  shall 
return,"  and  his  words  inspired  songs  and 
even  jokes,  because  that  was  America's  way. 
He  returned. 

Slowly  American  power  began  to  bear 
down.  While  the  Jap  was  poised  to  land  in 
Australia  there  came  one  of  the  fights  that 
must  forever  be  a  monument  to  American 
fighting  fury — the  battle  of  the  Coral  Sea. 
Here  for  the  first  time  the  American  Flat 
Top,  the  warplane  carrier,  served  notice  on 
Japan  that  no  nation  ever  made  a  greater 
mistake  than  she  did  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Two 
American  carriers  and  a  few  cruisers  took 
on  a  Jap  fleet  twice  its  size.  Of  course 
we're  boasting.  Of  course  we're  cocky.  Why 
not?  The  battle  lasted  four  days  and  spread 
over  400,000  square  miles  of  tropic  seas. 
Two  Jap  carriers  sank.  Fifteen  of  Yama- 
moto's  cruisers  and  destroyers  went  to  the 
bottom  and  twenty  more  were  crippled. 
We  lost  the  carrier  Lexington,  a  tanker  and 
a  destroyer. 

Just  six  months  after  Pearl  Harbor  the 
Japs  were  on  their  way  to  strike  that  base 
again.  The  Yankee,  the  American  who 
wouldn't  fight  because  he  couldn't,  was 
becoming  dangerous.  Strike  again,  com- 
manded Tojo.  And  this  time  take  Pearl 
Harbor  and  occupy  it.  Then,  said  Tojo,  on 
to  the  American  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  But  an  American  fleet  (it 
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must  have  seemed  ghostly  to  the  Japs) 
waylaid  the  Jap  fleet  off  Midway.  The 
American  fleet  consisted  chiefly  of  destroy- 
ers, submarines  and  small  cruisers  flanking 
a  carrier  or  two.  But  with  a  swiftness  that 
shocked  the  Jap  and  astonished  the  world 
the  Japs  were  battered  into  confusion.  Fly- 
ing Fortresses,  navy  dive  bombers  and 
marine  fighters  came  seemingly  out  of  no- 
where and  more  than  twenty  of  the  Jap 
fleet  of  eighty  ships  were  sunk  and  twenty 
more  set  afire.  The  rest  dispersed  and  fled 
back  toward  Japan.  They  got  away  with  it 
at  night  when  our  planes  couldn't  see  and 
because  we  had  no  ships  fast  enough  to 
catch  them.  We  lost  a  destroyer  and  the 
carrier  Yorktown. 

Our  days  of  defensive  warfare  in  the 
Pacific  were  over.  Slowly  the  Jap  began  to 
dig  in  where  he  was.  The  signs  were  plain 
enough  in  Tokyo.  The  Jap  cabinet  was 
reshuffled.  Tojo  held  on  but  another  mob 
of  war  lords  took  over — and  they  were  no 
longer  smiling.  Maybe,  after  all,  the  terms 
of  peace  would  not  be  written  in  Washing- 
ton. Not,  however,  that  the  Allies  had 
cause  for  general  optimism.  Hitler  was  in 
Russia  and  important  soldiers  in  Washing- 
ton and  London  were  shaking  their  heads. 
Yanks  by  the  tens  of  thousands  were  land- 
ing in  the  British  Isles.  Whether  they'd 
get  further  east,  to  the  Continent,  was 
anybody's  black  guess.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  them  would  die  when  that  time,  if  ever, 
came.  Hitler  had  taken  Kharkov  and  was 
on  his  way  to  Stalingrad.  London  was 
being  shattered  by  Nazi  bombs.  In  Africa 
Rommel  was  almost  within  shooting  dis- 
tance of  the  Suez  Canal,  having  driven  the 
shocked  British  out  of  Tobruk  and  El  Ala- 
mein.  The  fortunes  of  the  Allies  were  as 
low  as  they'd  ever  get  and  there  were  those 
who  feared  that  they'd  never  rise. 

But  not  in  the  Pacific.  This  war  was  our 
war — America's  war.  Thus  declared  Amer- 
ica. Sure,  sure,  Hitler  had  to  be  defeated, 
his  Nazi  philosophy  cleared  out  of  the  path 
of  free  men  if  they  were  to  remain  free. 
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But  in  Europe  we  were  fighting  a  vicious 
ideology,  political  brutality;  in  the  Pacific 
we  were  fighting  a  guy  who  stabbed  us  while 
talking  peace,  who  had  taken  us  foolishly 
unawares  and  murdered  three  thousand  of 
us.  Here  was  a  war  any  child  could  under- 
stand, a  fight  that  was  forced  upon  us  with 
flame  and  steel.  In  the  Pacific  we  were  out 
for  revenge;  in  Europe  we  were  up  against 
something  less  tangible  if  equally  bestial. 

At  Guadalcanal,  then,  we  struck  our  first 
real  counterblow  against  the  Jap.  There  at 
Guadalcanal  we  made  our  first  step 'toward 
Tokyo — a  short  step,  but  a  successful  one. 
And  the  Jap  seemed  to  know  it.  That  first 
short  step  was  taken  by  Admiral  Chester 
W.  Nimitz's  marines.  It  was  painful.  For 
months  we  bent  the  Japs  back  further  and 
further  into  the  reeking  jungle.  And  finally 
in  February,  1943,  the  evil  island  was  all 
ours — at  a  terrible  cost,  but  ours.  Nearby, 
off  Savo  Island,  a  Jap  fleet  caught  us  un- 
awares and  sank  three  of  our  cruisers  and 
an  Australian  cruiser.  Hard  on  the  heels  of 
that  came  sea  battles  off  Cape  Esperance 
and  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands.  Another  name 
was  given  to  the  American  to  sing — Ad- 
miral William  F.  Halsey,  the  beloved  Bull. 
Bull  Halsey  threw  old  tactics  into  the  ash- 
can  and  the  Japs,  tradition  bound,  fell 
away  before  his  drives.  Ships?  Ships?  Sure 
we  lost  ships.  The  Bull  said  that  warships 
did  not  go  into  action  to  remain  safe.  But 
the  Japs  were  losing  two  to  our  one,  and 
their  shipyards  were  toys  compared  to  ours. 

And  then  on  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
while  Eisenhower's  army  was  silently  closing 
in  on  North  Africa,  the  decisive  sea  battle 
off  the  shores  of  Guadalcanal  gave  the  Jap 
further  evidence  of  what  eventually  was  in 
store  for  him.  A  Jap  advance  fleet  of  three 
battleships  and  sixteen  cruisers  and  destroy- 
ers knifed  into  the  area.  Two  Jap  navy  col- 
umns followed.  Rear  Admiral  Daniel  J. 
Callaghan  (remember  him?)  and  his  cruiser 
squadron  met  that  Jap  vanguard  and  all  but 
annihilated  it.  On  the  bridge  of  his  flagship, 
the  San  Francisco,  he  ran  the  Jap  navy 
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tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 
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gauntlet  firing  double  broadsides.  The  Japs 
that  escaped  did  so,  half  sinking,  at  night. 
Callaghan  was  killed.  They  say  he  died 
cheering  his  men  as  you'd  cheer  your  foot- 
ball team.  Waiting  for  the  other  Jap  columns 
were  other  Yankee  cruisers  and  a  couple  of 
battleships.  It  was  slaughter.  Twenty-eight 
Jap  ships  were  sunk,  including  a  couple  of 
battleships  and  a  dozen  troop  transports 
packed  with  the  Mikado's  soldiers.  We  lost 
two  cruisers  and  six  destroyers.  The  Japs 
were  desperate.  They  knew  the  signs.  Six 
more  of  their  cruisers  bore  down  on  Guadal- 
canal, convoying  four  more  overloaded 
transports.  These  too  were  sunk.  That  all 
too  briefly  was  Guadalcanal.  We  were  on 
our  way  to  Tokyo  and  Tokyo  knew  it. 

You've  heard  of  Kenney,  haven't  you? 
Lieutenant  General  George  C.  Kenney  and 
his  air  force.  He  invented  something  new — 
Skip  Bombing.  He  is  the  guy  whose  planes 
skip  bombed  another  Jap  fleet  in  the  Bis- 
mark  Sea  and  ruined  22  Jap  ships  and 
destroyed  more  than  15,000  Jap  soldiers. 
Kenney's  name  filled  the  air  over  America. 
The  march  north  to  the  Philippines,  to  the 
Marianas,  to  Iwo  and  Okinawa  was  on. 

Up  north  the  Yanks — the  guys  who 
wouldn't  fight  because  they  couldn't,  re- 
member— were  clearing  the  Aleutians. 
There  was  that  crazy  Banzai  charge  in  the 
snow.  Remember?  And  in  the  south  there 
was  Tarawa.  At  Tarawa  3583  Yanks  were 
killed,  wounded  and  missing — many  never 
getting  out  of  the  surf  beyond  the  coral 
reefs,  in  seventy-six  hours  of  the  bitterest 
fighting  out  there  yet.  But  the  Gilberts  were 
ours  and  Makin  Island  was  falling. 

Back  yonder  in  Europe  the  Allies  were 
embarking  for  Normandy.  They  had 
whipped  Rommel  in  Africa,  had  crossed 
the  Mediterranean,  were  in  Italy.  In  Eu- 
rope the  going  was  to  be  slow  and  the 
costs  high  because  there  were  no  great 
distances  between  battle  fields.  In  the 
Pacific  progress  was  slow  because  distances 
were  vast.  But  the  signs  were  already  up, 
east  and  west.  Defeat  loomed  for  the  war- 
makers  and  victory  for  the  nations  who 
didn't  want  to  fight.  Kwajalein  fell  to  the 
Yanks  in  a  week.  Truk,  the  great  Jap  naval 
base,  was  bypassed  and  isolated.  We  headed 
for  the  Marianas — Saipan  and  Guam — 1500 
miles  from  Tokyo. 

Just  eight  days  after  Eisenhower's  men 
rushed  the  Normandy  beaches  on  June  6, 
1944,  the  Yanks  attacked  Saipan.  The  Japs 
fought  with  suicidal  fury.  But  the  rising 
sun  had  passed  its  zenith.  Guam  was  re- 
taken. It  was  bloody,  costly;  4500  Yanks 
died.  Twenty  thousand  were  wounded. 
Forty-five  thousand  Japs  died,  most  of 
them  like  rats  trapped  in  the  cliff  caverns. 
Neighboring  Tinian  Island  fell  with  Guam 
and  Saipan  and  something  new  befell 
Japan — the  Japan  that  was  to  write  the 
terms  of  peace  in  Washington.  On  Saipan 
and  Tinian,  airstrips  more  than  eight  thou- 
sand feet  long  were  rolled  out  like  magic 
carpets.  And  a  new  plane — the  huge  B-29 — 
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began  its  daily  run  to  Tokyo,  to  Osaka,  to 
Yokohama.  Oddly  enough  foolish  little  ru- 
mors began  to  be  heard.  They  said  that  the 
Jap  was  making  little  squeals  for  mercy, 
was  fishing  around  for  terms.  The  little 
man  who  had  planned  and  ordered  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  who  was  thus  going 
to  win  the  war  with  a  single  blow  before 
the  war  had  started,  was  forced  to  resign 
as  Japan's  premier — Hideki  Tojo. 

Up  from  New  Guinea  came  MacArthur. 
Peleliu,  a  death  trap,  fell  to  the  Yanks  at  a 
price  that  made  the  country  sober  and  rev- 
erent— 6,172  dead  and  wounded  American 
kids.  Remember  the  caverns  of  Bloody 
Nose  Ridge  on  Peleliu?  What  do  you  mean 
remember?  Who'll  forget?  And  then  with 
a  vast  stride  MacArthur  was  back  in  the 
Philippines — on  Leyte.  A  600-ship  convoy 
put  him  ashore  there.  Halsey's  Third  Fleet 
and  Kinkaid's  Seventh  guarded  the  landing. 
What  remained  of  the  Jap  navy  almost 
died  there.  And  the  second  battle  of  the 
Philippine  Sea  just  about  wiped  the  Jap 
off  the  Pacific's  waters. 

Too  bad  we  haven't  space  to  take  you 
from  Leyte  into  Luzon.  But  that's  pretty 
recent  history,  isn't  it?  We  haven't  had 
time  to  forget  the  retaking  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Too  bad  too  we  can't  review  the 
second  battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea — the 
battle  of  Leyte  Gulf,  to  be  exact.  Or  of  the 
Sulu  Sea.  But  somehow  it  keeps  running 
through  our  head — the  ridiculous  soft 
Americans  who  wouldn't  fight  because  they 
couldn't.  The  Japs  will  never  forget. 
Neither  will  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  Eu- 
rope the  Allies  were  crossing  the  Rhine. 
They  had  got  there  by  breaking  out  of  the 
Normandy  sector,  to  link  up  with  another 
American  force  that  swept  up  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  through  the  Rhone 
valley.  While  our  combined  forces  in  Italy 
were  forcing  the  Nazis  back  to  the  Po 
River,  the  British  and  Americans,  now 
joined  by  the  French,  went  on  to  crask 
the  Siegfried  Line  and  pour  into  the  heart 
of  the  German  homeland.  The  Russians 
had  come  west  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  Stalingrad,  and  with  the  link-up  of 
allied  forces  the  German  jig  was  up. 

On  May  7th  the  war  in  Europe  ended. 
The  Germans  surrendered,  unconditionally. 
Hitler  vanished.  They  told  us  that  he  and 
his  woman  had  killed  themselves  in  his 
Chancellery  in  Berlin.  No  matter.  Some- 
thing like  four  and  a  half  million  Germans 
had  preceded  him  in  death. 

Three  million  G.  I.  Joes  paused  to  think 
of  home — and  of  the  Japs  who  were  still 
fighting  because  a  million  more  American 
soldiers,  marines,  sailors  and  airmen  gave 
them  no  alternative.  By  this  time  we  were 
on  our  way  to  Iwo  Jima,  and  soon  we'd  be 
taking  Okinawa. 

How  inadequate  such  a  story  as  this  is. 
Perhaps  some  day  it  will  all  be  told — all  in 
one  place.  I  have  not  here  touched  on  the 
tremendous  Lease-Lend  operation,  or  the 
part  the  home  front  in  each  allied  nation 
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Imagine  trying  to  describe  the 
circus  to  someone  who  never  has 
seen  it.  You  tell  him  about  the 
three  rings  jam-packed  with 
action,  the  acrobats  flying  'round 
the  tent  top,  the  gay  antics  of  the 
clowns,  the  crowd's  roar,  the  terrific 
tempo  of  the  brass  band,  the  big 
cat's  angry  snarls.  But  to  him  these 
are  only  words.  He  sees  none  of 
it,  feels  none  of  the  astonishment 
aroused  by  the  great  feats  which 
make  the  circus  a  magnificent,  in- 
describable spectacle. 

Even  in  more  everyday  matters, 
we  see  examples  of  how  words  fall 
short  of  actual  experience.  For 
example,  Budweiser.  Millions  of 
words  have  been  spoken  in  praise 
of  its  goodness,  but  only  when  you 
raise  a  golden,  foaming  glass  of 
Budweiser  to  your  lips  do  you 
experience  the  utterly  distinctive 
taste  and  delightful  bouquet  that 
have  made  this  the  world's  most 
popular  beer. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH    .    .    ST.  LOUIS 
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AIRWAYS 

Curls  on  this  fierce 
Turkoman  are  smart  in 
Afghanistan,  but  it 
wouldn't  go  with  us. 
American  men  have 
found  the  modern  way 
is  the  "JEMS-WAY."  To 
have  easy  to  comb,  well- 
groomed  hair,  free  from 
loose  dandruff,  massage 
scalp  daily  with 

jEm 

HAIR  TONIC 


AT  DRUG  COUNTERS  AND  BARBER  SHOPS 


NOW  IT  CAN  BE  SOLD 


MOSSBERG  Gl 


Named  in  honor  of  the  world's  best 
fighting  man.  Used  by  U.  S.  Army  and 
Navy  for  training  and  marksmanship 
instruction.  Your  dealer  will  be  sup- 
plied    with   this   rifle  and  other 
models  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Write  for  free,  illustrated,  de- 
scriptive folder. 
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.11  caliber,  1-shot,  bolt 
action,  clip  repeater 
—  Model  44  U.S, 


($26.96  west 
of  the  Rockies) 


Standard  on  the  "Mossberg 
G.I."  New  —  No.  S100  Re- 
ceiver sight,  with  Yi"  micro 
"click"  adjustments  for  wind- 
age and  elevation.  Originally 
designed  for  and  supplied  to 
(J.  S.  War  Department. 


O.  F.  MOSSBERG  &  SONS,  INC. 

5G711  ST.  JOHN  STREET 
NEW  HAVEN  5,  CONNECTICUT 
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World  War  II  Discharge  Button 


had  in  helping  win  the  war.  Nor  have  I 
touched  on  the  great  job  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
did  in  transporting  ammunition,  equipment 
and  food  across  hostile  seas  to  the  place 
where  our  fighting  sons  used  it  so  effective- 
ly in  smashing  the  Axis.  All  I  have  done 
here  is  to  hit  the  high  spots  of  the  story, 
and  to  look  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  world 
for  a  split  second.  Good  or  bad,  it  will  be 
a  new  world.  Two  small  bombs  carrying 
explosive  charges  weighing  perhaps  less 
than  75  pounds  fell  on  Japan — one  on  Hiro- 
shima and  the  other  on  a  place  called 
Nagasaki,  cities  that  are  no  more.  Modern 
man  in  those  two  blows  became  almost 
obsolete  and  the  world  faced  remaking. 

★  ★★★★★★★**★★* 

Who  Said  It? 
(Answers  on  page  69) 

1.  Be  always  sure  you're  right 
— then  go  ahead. 

2.  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch. 

3.  Gentlemen  of  the  French 
guard,  fire  first. 

4.  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and 
they  are  ours. 

5.  Hold  the  fort!  I  am  coming. 

6.  England  expects  that  every 
man  will  do  his  duty. 

7.  Nothing  except  a  battle  lost 
can  be  half  so  melancholy  as  a 
battle  won. 

8.  I  only  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  coun- 
try. 

9.  Beware  your  Northern  lau- 
rels do  not  turn  to  Southern 
willows. 

10.  Soldiers,  from  yonder  pyra- 
mids forty  centuries  look  down 
upon  you. 

11.  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is 
not  war. 

12.  I  would  rather  be  the  author 
of  "The  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard"  than  to  have  the 
glory  of  beating  the  French  to- 
morrow. 

13.  I  am  here;  I  shall  remain 
here. 

14.  I  shall  return. 

★  *★**★*★+★*★★ 


DEFORMED  OR 
INJURED  BACK 

Thousands  of 
Remarkable  Cases 

A  Man,  helpless,  unable 
to  walk,  because  of  a 
spinal  in  j  u  ry,  was, 
iluijugh  support  of  the 
Philo  Burt  Appliance, 
riding  horseback  and 
playing  tennis,  within 
a  year.  A  Lady,  72 
years  old,  who  suffered 
a  severe  spinal  disorder, 
found  relief.  A  Child, 
paralyzed  from  a  spinal 
deformity  was  able  to 
play  about  the  house, 
in  three  weeks'  time. 
The  Philo  Burt  Appliance  has  been  successfully 
lifted  in  over  sixty-eight  thousand  cases  in  the  past 
43  years. 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL  TO  PROVE 
ITS  VALUE  IN  YOUR  OWN  CASE 

The  Appliance  is  light,  cool,  flexible 
and    easily    adjusted — how  different 
from  the  old  torturing  plaster  casts, 
leather  and  celluloid  jackets  or 
steel  braces-  Every  sufferer  with 
a  weakened,  injured, 
diseased     or  deformed 
spine  owes  it  to  himself- 
to  investigate.  Physicians 
recommend    it    and  we 
work  with  your  Doctor. 
Reduced  price  within 
reach  of  all  afflicted. 


Send  for  descriptive  book 

Describe  your  case  so 
we  can  give  you  defi- 
nite information. 

PHILO  BURT  CO., 
92-23  Odd  Fellows  Temple 
Jamestown,  New  York 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion  ;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
oat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security  ; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a 
dropping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at 
druggists.  ...  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it.  don't 
waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  P-  INC> 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  4552-K,  ELIWIRA,  N.  Y. 
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PARADISE  IN  PARIS 


(Continued  from  page  16) 
asked  about  the  romance.  While  his  wife 
blushed  he  told  me,  "It  was  love  at  first 
sight.  We  met  at  the  dental  clinic  here  in 
Paris.  What  a  break,  both  of  us  getting  our 
teeth  fixed  on  the  same  day.  That  was  back 
in  October  of  last  year.  We  got  married 
and  had  our  party  here  in  the  club." 

Another  engaged  couple  were  PFC  Joe 
Backes  and  Pvt.  Jeanne  Zoller,  both  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  who  hadn't  seen  each 
other  for  two  and  a  half  years.  They  had 
gotten  together  a  few  hours  before.  In  his 
words.  "We've  been  engaged  two  and  one 
half  years.  I  went  overseas.  Jeanne  be- 
came a  WAC  and  was  I  sore  until  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  a  couple  days  ago  from  her 
saying  she  was  in  Paris.  Boy,  what  a  sur- 
prise! I  got  leave  right  away.  We're  going 
to  be  married  in  Germany." 

While  I  was  talking  to.  them  George 
Washington  Lopp,  patron  saint  of  the  Joes 
and  Janes,  stopped  to  greet  us.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  pose  for  a  drawing.  He 
said.  *'Xo,  draw  the  boys  and  girls;  they 
get  a  kick  out  of  it.  Everything  here  is 
for  them.''  I  obliged  and  while  I  was 
drawing  he  told  me  the  story  of  the  club. 

Lopp,  who  has  spent  fifty-one  of  his 
eighty-two  years  in  France,  told  me  how 
he  and  Gibbs  and  Moon  and  Dunning  and 
other  members  of  the  Legion  had  worked 
and  planned  for  a  club  where  servicemen 
might  come  and  enjoy  some  of  the  things 
they  hadn't  had  for  a  long  time.  They 
could  not  swing  it  alone  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  food,  so  when  Gen- 
eral Kimball  wrote  asking  that  it  be  turned 
over  to  Army  Special  Services,  the  Legion 
was  happy  to  co-operate. 

I  asked  about  the  rule  that  a  GI  could 
only  come  in  with  a  WAC  or  a  WAC  could 
only  gain  entrance  with  a  GI.  "That  was 


decided  on  the  spot  by  General  Kimball 
at  the  opening  of  the  Joes  and  Janes.  There 
was  a  crowd  of  more  than  four  thousand  in 
the  streets  leading  to  the  hall  waiting  to  get 
in.  This  part  of  the  hall  will  only  hold  six 
or  seven  hundred,  so  he  made  the  rule." 

Engaged  in  heavy  conversation  were 
three  lieutenants  of  this  war,  in  Paris  on 
leave.  First  Lt.  Morris  Glass,  Bronx,  N.  Y., 
who  had  joined  the  Post  that  day.  First 
Lt.  J.  Harvey  Broad,  Detroit,  Mich.,  who 
had  also  joined.  Officers  of  this  war  are 
eligible  if  they  have  come  up  through  the 
ranks  because  before  being  commissioned 
they  must  be  discharged. 

They  were  kidding  2d  Lt.  Louis  Aloysius 
Patrick  Hennessey,  Seattle,  Wash.,  about 
his  balding  head.  Hennessey,  who  is  forty- 
six,  took  it  good  naturedly.  He  is  a  veteran 
of  the  last  war,  went  through  five  actions 
and  suffered  two  wounds.  He  volunteered 
again  in  1942,  going  in  as  a  buck  private 
and  being  commissioned  in  the  field.  Hen- 
nessey was  born  in  Newfoundland,  be- 
came a  citizen  in  191 3,  had  been  a  life- 
guard, a  lumberjack  and  just  about  every- 
thing else,  winding  up  as  a  U.  S.  Customs 
Inspector  just  before  joining  up  again.  He 
belongs  to  Hodges  Post,  Oroville,  Wash. 

IT  WAS  dark  outside  when  I  left  the 
building.  Looking  back  I  could  see  through 
every  open  window  Americans  of  both 
wars  smiling  and  talking,  and  through  the 
gate  that  leads  to  the  courtyard  came 
American  music,  and  while  I  gazed,  Ameri- 
can boys  and  American  girls  looking  as 
American  as  the  flag  I  had  seen  when  I 
entered  the  building  walked  arm  in  arm  in 
and  out  of  the  gate. 

They  will  never  forget  the  hamburgers 
they  had  at  the  Joes  and  Janes  in  Pershing 
Hall,  or  the  fun  that  followed. 
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We  both  took  a  shine 
to  KIWI! 


"Where'd  you 
find  KIWI,  Dad?" 
"Same  place  you 
did,  son.  London 
. .  in  the  first  war." 
"It's  sure  hard  to 
get  now.  Every- 
body wants  it." 
"Yes — due  to  re- 
stricted shipping 
from  England  my 
shoe  store  is  often 
short  of  KIWI,  but 
I  just  got  some." 
"Think  we  can 
make  it  do  till  the 
shortage  eases?" 
"You  bet.  You 
know  how  long  a 
KIWI  Shine  lasts." 


KIWI  DARK  TAN 

LIGHT  TAN  •  MAHOGANY  •  OX  BLOOD 

The  ORIGINAL  English  STAIN  shoe  polishes 
Also  KIWI  BLACK  •  Brown  •  Tan  •  Transparent  (Neutral) 


Non  Stain  Polishes 


If  you  can't  get 
KIWI  send  us 
thenameof  your 
shoe  dealer. 


IY0NS  &  CO.,  120  Duane  St.,  New  York  7 
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GET  STARTED  m  Mfk 


See  how  you  may  prepare  AT  HOME  in  your 
SPARE  TIME,  or  in  our  CHICAGO  LABORA- 
TORIES ...  for  a  good-pay  job  in  the  billion  dol- 
lar opportunity  Radio-Electronics  field!  Then  we'll 
give  you  the  help  of  our  Effective  Employment 
Service,  which  has  placed  so  many  men  in  the 
Radio-Electronics  Industry.  Whether  you  seek  a 
good-pay  job,  or  want  to  start  a  business  of  your 
own  ...  get  facts  about  DeForest's  exclu- 
sive 3-way  A-B-C  Training  which  includes  (A) 
"LEARN-BY-SEEING"  MOVIES,  to  help  you 
learn  Radio-Electronic  fundamentals  faster-easier, 
(B)  8  Valuable  Kits  of  Radio  Parts  and  Assem- 
blies to  help  you  "LEARN-BY-DOING"  through 
133  experiments,  (C)  90  Lesson  Texts  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Lee  DeForest,  the 
"Father  of  Radio."  Mail  coupon  TODAY. 


deforests 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


TRAINING,  INC. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DeForest's  Training,  Inc. ,2533  X.  Asbland  Ave.' 
Dept.  AL-BU,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 
Send  FREE  Victory  Book  and  Equipment  Folder;  also  in- 
formation as  to  how  you  may  help  me  under  the"G.L  Bill." 


•  Name- 
i  Street- 
i  City— 


-Aae- 


Statr_ 


18  exp.  75c  •  16  exp.  Split  55c 
36  exp.  Reloads  50c 


All  miniature  and  split  size  film  finished  In  our 
famous  3  1/4  x  4  1/2  Beauty  Prints — deckled.em- 
bossed  margin  and  embossed  date. 

"When  film  is  scarce  and  every  snapshot  is  doubly  precious 
makeevery  shot  count !  Don't  takea  chance  and  spoil  good 
film  by  poor  developing  and  printing.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  our  careful,  efficient,  prompt  service  is  your  best  pro- 
tection against  wasted  film — your  best  assurance  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  with  your  pictures.  Send  roll  and  money 
or  write  for  FREE  mailers  and  samples — also  complete 
Price  List.  •  •  •  • 

Artistic  Contact  Finishing.  8  exo.  rolls  com- 
plete set  of  deckled-edge,  embossed,  wide- 
margin  prints.  Credits  tor  failures.  FREE  En- 
largement Coupon  with  each  roil. 


Shop 
Service 


MAIL-BAG  FILM  SERVICE 

Dept.  23  •  Box  5440A  •  Chicago  30 


Let  us  make  yours 

35  MM.  Film  Developed  S  I 
36—3%  x  Wi  Enlargements  I 


18  Exp.  60c    •    16  Exp.  Split  50c 
36  Exp.  Reloads  50c    •  3,.ix4,/2 
Oversize  Reprints  4c  each 

Fine  grain  microdol  developing.  Electric- 
eye  precision  prints.  One  order  to  us  will 
convince  you  of  our  superb  quality  work  and 
service.  • 
Beautiful  contact  finishing  8exp.  rolls 
expertly  developed  and  complete  set 
deckled-edge  i.rints.  Two  professional 
enlargements  FREE^with  each  roll 
finished.   Credits  for  failures.  Send 
money  with  roils  or  write  for  Free  Mailers. 


Century  Photo  Service,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Don't  Neglect  Slipping 

FALSE  TEETH 

Do  false  teeth  drop,  slip  or  wabble  when 
you  talk,  eat,  laugh  or  sneeze?  Don't  be  an- 
noyed and  embarrassed  by  such  handicaps. 
FASTEETH,  an  alkaline  (non-acid)  powder 
to  sprinkle  on  your  plates,  keeps  false  teeth 
more  firmly  set.  Gives  confident  feeling  of 
security  and  added  comfort.  No  gummy, 
gooey,  pasty  taste  or  feeling.  Get  FAS- 
TEETH  today  at  any  drug  store. 


For 

•  MODEL  MAKERS 

•  MAINTENANCE 

•  HOBBY  SHOPS 

•  HOME  SHOPS 

•  SALVAGE  PARTS 


Easy  to  Plate  CHROMIUM 

GOLD,  SILVER,  NICKEL,  COPPER 
.  .  .  for  Pleasure  and  Profit! 

If  you  have  a  workshop — at  home 
or  In  business — you  need  this  new 
Warner  Eleetroplatcr.  At  the  stroke 
of  an  electrified  brush,  you  can 
electroplate  models  and  projects  — 
you  can  replate  worn  articles,  fau- 
cets, tools,  fixtures,  silverware,  etc 
with  a  durable,  sparkling  coat  of 
metal  .  .  .  Cold.  Silver.  Chromium, 
Nickel,  Copper orC'ndmium.  Method 
is  easy,  simple,  quick  Everything 
furnished —  equipment  complete, 
ready  for  use.  tin  doing  a  bit  of  work 
for  others,  your  machine  can  pay  for 
itself  within  a  week.  So  make  your 
shop  complete  by  getting  a  Warner 
Eleetroplatcr  right  awav  Send  to- 
day for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  illus- 
trated literature.  ACT  AT  ONCE! 

WARNER  ELECTRIC  CO.,  DEPT.  D-79 
663  N.  Wells  St.,  Chicago  10,  III. 


FREE  Details  &  Sample! 


WARNER  ELECTRIC  CO. .663  N.Wells  Si.. Chicago  n.  III.Oept.O-79, 

Gentlemen:  Send  Free  Samples  and  Detail  to:  I 

Name  *  ,  1  ' 

I 

Address,   ■ 


am 
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DUCKS  UNLIMITED  AND  HOW! 


{Continued  from  page  26) 
fact  it  is  headed  by  Tom  Main  and  Ed  Rus- 
senholt  who  were  in  the  same  outfit  with 
me  in  France. 

Too,  the  fellows  who  stayed  at  home — 
the  older  fellows  like  me — haven't  had  as 
much  time  to  hunt  and  fish  as  they  did 
before  the  war.  Don't  forget  they  have 
been  working  hard.  There  has  been  a  ter- 
rific shortage  of  ammunition,  too.  You 
can't  shoot  much  game  on  one  box  of 
shells — even  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
get  a  box.  And  you  couldn't  go  far  on  A- 
card  gas  and  threadbare  tires. 

Well,  anyway,  there  still  is  game  and 
fish  left  in  the  good  old  U.S.A.,  and  gas 
rationing's  off  now.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  about  the  ducks.  A  superlative  res- 
toration job  has  been  done  on  them.  Last 
fall  there  were  at  least  150,000,000  ducks. 
Compare  that  with  the  year  when  you  went 
away.  Last  fall  only  a  small  percentage  of 
these  ducks  were  shot.  I'm  not  saying  that 
the  hunters  deliberately  held  their  shots. 
But,  with  the  greatest  duck  supply  since 
the  twenties,  fewer  ducks  were  killed  than 
for  several  years. 

So  there  will  be  plenty  of  ducks  for 
you.  This  season  ought  to  provide  a  15 
percent  increase  over  last  year,  according 
to  my  survey  in  the  great  duck  factory  in 
west  central  Canada  and  northwest  central 
United  States  this  summer.  Of  course,  I'm 
not  saying  you'll  always  get  your  limit. 
This  will  depend  on  many  factors,  includ- 
ing the  weather  and  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try you  hunt  in.  But  the  ducks  are  here. 

What  about  upland  game?  Well,  the  story 
is  pretty  much  the  same.  In  some  States, 
wet  and  cold  weather  in  the  early  rearing 
season  has  hurt  the  pheasants,  but  the 
same  weather  also  has  provided  a  bountiful 
crop  of  cover.  As  a  result,  the  nationwide 
pheasant  outlook  is  considerably  better  than 
when  you  left. 

If  you  go  to  the  Dakotas,  for  instance, 
and  see  the  pheasants  there,  you  won't 
believe  your  eyes.  They  are  thicker  than 
the  native  birds  ever  were.  The  South 
Dakota  pheasant  population  is  estimated  at 
50  million  birds,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
last  two  years  the  season  has  been  extended 
into  January.  This  extra  season  was  ordered 
because  there  are  so  many  pheasants  that 
the  farmers  in  many  cases  can't  raise  crops. 
And,  by  the  way,  the  duck  increase  also  has 
been  large  enough  to  cause  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  crop  damage  in  many 
areas.  If  you've  got  a  hunting  trip  to  get 
out  of  your  system,  remember  that  the 
service  men's  clubs  have  been  organized  by 
sportsmen  in  many  cities  to  take  veterans 
out  hunting  and  fishing. 

There's  a  lot  of  wing  shooting  been  done 
in  this  war,  but  most  of  it  hasn't  been  on 
ducks.  Our  flying  boys  have  been  doing  it  on 
human  targets.  I  used  sometimes  to  wonder 
how  the  airplane  boys  who  shoot  at  other 


airplanes  in  the  air  would  compare  that 
experience  with  the  certainly  much  tamer 
one  of  shooting  ducks,  which  can't  shoot 
back.  Maybe  the  comparison  is  far  fetched, 
but  it  has  strong  elements  of  similarity. 
Anyway,  two  years  ago  I  found  out. 

Captain  Jack  Sperzel,  a  Minneapolis  boy, 
was  back  from  Guadalcanal,  where  he  had 
had  30  missions.  So,  with  the  duck  opening 
near,  Chuck  Murphy,  Minneapolis  insur- 
ance man,  and  I  invited  him  to  shoot  with 
us  on  opening  day  at  Dead  Lake,  in  north- 
western Minnesota,  one  of  the  great  duck 
lakes  of  the  State.  I  was  born  near  there  and 
had  shot  on  the  lake  innumerable  times. 

The  night  before  opening  day,  Jack, 
Chuck,  Joe  MacGaheran,  Minneapolis  ad- 
vertising man,  and  I  arrived  at  the  farm 
of  my  old  friend,  Clayt  Peterson,  on  Dead 
Lake.  Big  Joe  MacGaheran  promptly 
stepped  on  my  priceless  meerschaum  pipe 
in  clambering  out  of  the  car.  Big,  lumber- 
ing Joe  presented  a  picturesque  picture. 
Whether  the  picture  was  a  reasonable  fac- 
simile of  a  twentieth  century  hunter  is  an- 
other matter.  Every  time  I  looked  at  Joe 
I  thought  I  was  back  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  when  fur  traders  first  were  plying 
this  territory,  and  woven  fabric  was  non- 
existent. Joe  wore  a  fringed  buckskin  hunt- 
ing jacket  and  a  Jim  Bridger  buckskin 
cap.  He  might,  for  all  I  knew,  be  Jim 
Bridger  himself,  he  looked  so  much  like  the 
pictures  I  had  seen  of  the  old  fur  trader. 

Joe's  four  duffle  bags  and  6  foot  4  Joe 
himself  had  hemmed  me  in  so  during  the 
car  ride  up  that  I  felt  like  a  deflated  sleep- 
ing bag.  I  got  my  first  deep  breath  in 
hours  as  I  got  out  of  the  car.  Joe,  already 
out,  was  patting  his  dog,  Bang,  who  had 
come  up  with  us.  You  can  forgive  a  man 
many  things  when  he  loves  his  dogs.  Bang 
was  a  beautiful  golden  retriever,  who  had 
won  more  ribbons  (field  trial)  than  Mar- 
shal Foch. 

"That's  a  fine  dog  you  have  there,"  ad- 
mired Clayt,  coming  up  then.  "I've  read 
about  his  many  victories  at  the  field  trials. 
Do  you  think  he'll  retrieve  a  wild  duck?" 

Joe  bristled  like  a  very  angry  porcupine. 
"That  dog  is  the  best  retriever  in  the  coun- 
try," expostulated  Joe. 

"He  might  get  those  dumb  ducks  they 
use  at  the  retriever  trials,"  observed  Chuck, 
"but  will  he  be  any  good  on  those  Dead 
Lake  ducks?" 

"Just  watch  him  work  tomorrow,"  ex- 
claimed Joe.  "I'll  admit  I've  never  had  him 
on  wild  ducks,  but  he's  so  smart  he  can  do 
anything!  To  show  you  how  intelligent  he 
is,  I'll  give  a  demonstration." 

Joe  called  Bang  and  told  him  to  sit  in 
the  corner  on  the  porch.  Obediently  Bang 
went  over  and  sat  down  at  once.  "You 
see!"  said  Joe,  he's  the  most  obedient  dog 
I  ever  saw.  Why,  even  if  he  were  starved, 
he  wouldn't  touch  a  T-bone  steak  lying  in 
front  of  him  unless  I  gave  him  permission. 
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Everybody  properly  awed,  we  went  in  to 
eat.  Dinner  nearly  over,  I  missed  Clayt  and 
asked  where  he  was.  "He's  out  fixing  up 
the  decoys,"  said  Jack,  who  had  been  sit- 
ting rather  silently,  listening  to  the  hunting 
banter  and  wishing  it  were  5  A.  m.  the  next 
morning. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  in  came 
Clayt,  a  broad  smile  on  his  face.  "You  owe 
me  80  cents,  Joe  MacGaheran,"  he  Said. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  mumbled  Joe,  his 
mouth  crammed  with  Ma  Peterson's  pump- 
kin pie. 

"Bang  has  just  finished  eating  three 
pounds  of  hamburger  and  two  pounds  of 
lard  on  the  porch,"  he  said. 

The  roars  of  laughter  around  the  table 
drowned  out  Joe's  explanation,  which  no 
doubt  was  scientifically  sound. 

★  ★★★*★★★★★★★★ 

Answers  to 
"Who  Said  It?" 
(Page  66) 

1.  David  Crockett  (Motto  in 
War  of  1812) 

2.  William  III,  Prince  of 
Orange,  1672 

3.  Lord  Charles  Hay  (At  the 
Battle  of  Fontenoy,  1745) 

4.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  (Letter 
dated  "United  States  Brig  Ni- 
agara," Sept.  10,  1813) 

5.  General  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman  (Signaled  from  the  top 
of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Oct.  5, 
1864) 

6.  Lord  Nelson  at  Trafalgar 
(Oct.  21,  1805) 

7.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
(In  a  dispatch,  1815) 

8.  Nathan  Hale  (Before  his 
execution,  1775) 

9.  Advice  of  Charles  Lee  to 
General  Horatio  Gates  (after  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 
1777) 

10.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (In 
Egypt,  1798) 

11.  General  Pierre  Bosquet  (As 
he  watched  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  at  the  Battle  of 
Balaklava,  1854) 

12.  General  James  Wolfe,  Brit- 
ish conqueror  of  Quebec,  1759. 

13.  Marshal  Maurice  de  Mac- 
Mahon  (Reply  to  his  commander 
when  warned  to  beware  of  an  ex- 
plosion during  siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol,  1855) 

14.  General  of  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur.  MacArthur's  full 
statement,  made  at  Melbourne, 
Australia  on  March  21,  1942  after 
a  perilous  journey  from  the 
Philippines  was,  "I  came  through 
and  I  shall  return." 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Winchester  Super  Speed  sheila 
give  maximum  performance  in 
speed,  range  and  power  .  .  . 
Winchester  Ranger  shells  give 
exceptional  performance  for  all 
upland  game.  All  Winchester 
shotshella  and  cartridges  are 
weatherproofed. 


TWO  UP... TWO  DOWN 

The  double  play's  the  thing  in  baseball — 
and  so  it  is  in  hunting.  When  a  brace  of 
birds  comes  whirring  out  of  cover,  the  al- 
ternating current  goes  dancing  up  and 
down  the  old  spine.  You  know  that 
you've  got  to  be  quick,  you've  got  to  be 
sure. 

Well,  a  Winchester  Model  12  and  Ranger 
.shotshells  make  a  combination  that  is 
quick  and  sure.  Exquisite  balance  and 
supreme  accuracy  are  traditional  with  the 
Model  12.  Rangers  are  the  choice  of 
shooters  who  pride  themselves  in  their 
ability  to  get  two  out  of  two.  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Division  of  Olin  Industries,  Inc. 

WMCff£5T£R 


Choose  a  Model  12  and  you  will  own  a  truly  superior 
hammerless  repeater.  You'll  like  its  handling  ease, 
operation,  strength,  safety  and  shooting  qualities. 


RIFLES  •  CARTRIDGES  .  SHOTGUNS  •  SHOTSHELLS 
FLASHLIGHTS    •    BATTERIES    .    RADIATOR  TUBES    •    ROLLER  SKATES 


Doctor's  Fast 
Relief  For  Sore, 
Hot,  Tired  Feet 

You'll  marvel  how  swiftly  Dr.  Scholl's  soothing, 
refreshing  Foot  Powder  helps  drive  out  the  dis- 
comfort of  sweltering,  sore,  weary  feet,  lessens  ex- 
cessive perspiration  and  dispels  foot  odor  .  .  .  how 
delightfully  easy  it  makes  now  or  tight  shoes  feel 
on  your  feet.  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder  also  helps  to 
quickly  heal  cracked  skin  betw  een  toes  from  perspira- 
tion. Aids  in  guarding  against  Athlete's  Foot  by  keep- 
ing feet  dry.  Get  this  grand  foot  aid  today.  Costs  but 
a  trifle.  Chairmen  of  Overseas  Gift  Committees:  Be 
sine  to  include  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder  in  gift  boxes 
sent  to  the  boys — sorely  needed  by  so  many. 


ELECTRICITY 


We  are  equipped  to 
train  those  who  qual- 
ity under  G.  I.  BUI. 
Check  coupon. 


"LEARN  BY  DOING" 
IN  COYNE  SHOPS 

Electricity  offers  yoo  opportunities 
for  the  best  jobs  today  -with  a  real 
future.  "Learn  by  Doing,"  on  real 
machinery.  Earn  while  learning.  Ri^ht 
row  I'm  offering  extra  training  in 
Industrial  Electronics  and  Electric 
Refrigeration  at  no  extra  cost.  Life- 
time employment  service  after  grad- 
uation. Get  all-around  practical  training 
at  Coyne  in  12  weeks.  If  you  are  short 
of  money  I'M  finance  your  training. 
Mail  coupon  now  for  Free  Book  and 
all  details.  We  also  have  facilities  tor 
men  with  physical  disabilities  due  to 
war  or  other  causes.  Check  coupon. 


H.  C.  LEWIS.  President,  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
500  S.  Paulina  St..  Dept.  8S-17,  Chicago  12.  III. 

□  Free  Book,  details    Q  Physical  Disability    □  G.I.  Bulletin 


ADDRESS . 
CITY 


PROTECT  YOUR  WATCH 

A  watch  with  a  broken  crystal  is  use- 
less. Go  to  any  jeweler — ask  for  a  G-S 
FLEXO  CRYSTAL  100%  BREAK- 
PROOF.  Can  be  fitted  while  you  wait. 
Any  size.  Any  shape.  Guaranteed. 

GERMANOW-SIMON  MACH.  CO.  Rochester.  N.Y. 


FALSE  TEETH 

FIT  TIGHT  M 

with  D 


Soften  DENTYTE  by  warm- 
ing—spread  it  on  your  plate 
—put  in  mouth  and  bite  to 
make  a  perfect  impression. 
Remove  plate  —  ond  allow 
few  minutes  to  "set."  You 
get    an    absolutely  perfect 
fit.    Sore   gums    vanish  —  no 
more  slipping  or  loose  teeth. 
DENTYTE  is  firm  but  resilient.  For 
both  Uppers  and  Lowers.  Each  lining  lasts  for 
months.  Immediately  removable  with  fingers. 
Full  size  jar— (a  year's  undreamed  of  comfort 
per  plate),  postpaid  only  $1.  Send  dollar  bill 
at   our   risk.    Easy   to   order.    Easy   to  use. 

Unconditionally  Guaranteed. 
Dental  Products  Corp.  Dept.  AL-55,  Manheim,  Pa. 


TTUNDREDSof  prospects  near 
XJ-  you;  sportsmen,  workers  in  lum- 
ber yards,  warehouses,  stock  rooms, 
war  plants,  etc.  Men  of  action  de- 
mand their  snug  warmth,  free- 
action  comfort,  sturdy  construction. 

COM  P  LET  E  LINE 

Leather  and  wool  jackets,  workL 
Bhirts,  250  shoe  styles  for  men'g_^, 
and  women.  Liberal  Commissions.  No  experience 
necessary.  Write  TODAY  for  FREE  SALES  OUTFIT. 
MASON  SHOE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DEPT.  M-272       CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  WISCONSIN 


cA/ewVesiqns  in 


FRANZITE  GRIPS 


Improve  Your  Score!  Modernize  Your  Gun 

Most  durable  grips  made.  Positively  unbreak- 
able! For  Colt,  Smith  &  Wesson,  Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies,  Luger  &  Mausers  in  a  wide  choice  of 
beautiful  designs  in  ivory,  pearl,  walnut,  onyx,  etc. 
Low  prices.  FREE  CATALOG.  Dealers  Wanted. 
SPORTS,  INC.    Mlrs.    5501  Broadway,  DepL  AD-II,  Chicago.  41,  111 


BEST  SHAVE  EVER  OR  MONEY  BACK! 


a  gfoon  -  -  - 

rsh.«  «■*  ° s<>«-'>-HoNt- 

i   fo,  smooth"  ih»v«  Wet.«tee"  »n  1 

sreE-D-HONE J»»  USE.  Dozens  1 
r3Mr  blades.  MILL^         QnIy  10c-  1* 

dealer  c»n  t  suPP^  1MV 


REFRIGERATION  .Sb 

AND  AIR  CONDITIONING  COURSE 

Learn  at  home — how  to  start  your  own  repair  shop  on  lit- 
tle capital.  No  previous  experience  needed.  Common  school 
education  sufficient.  Splendid  opportunity  for  older  men. 
Prepare  now  for  your  future.  FREE  illustrated  booklet. 

MECHANICS  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
4701  W.  Pico    Dept.  A-11    Los  Angeles  6,  Calif. 
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THE  UNSTOPPABLE  PHILIBUCK 


{Continued  from  page  2q) 
pretty  fair  output  for  any  nursery  of  ma- 
jor league  baseball  talent. 

Then  the  Cubs  grabbed  Cavarretta.  He 
was  a  kid  of  17,  fresh  from  high  school, 
intensely  ambitious,  but  in  major  league 
class,  strictly  a  rough  in  the  diamond. 
Charley  Grimm  at  that  time  was  at  the 
twilight  of  his  playing  days.  Camilli  and 
Hurst  filled  in  for  the  ageing  Grimm  but 
they  didn't  have  what  the  front  office,  the 
bench  or  the  fans  ordered.  The  Cavarretta 
kid  saw  an  opening  at  first  base.  Nobody 
had  to  tell  him  to  stir  out  in  the  mornings 
for  practice.  He  was  first  man  onto  the 
field. 

In  1935  Grimm  took  a  chance  with  the 
lad.  Charley,  as  manager,  put  the  then  18- 
year-old  youngster  in  at  first.  And  it  was 
Cavarretta  who  went  into  and  at  each  game 
with  determination  that  heated  the  club 
to  a  National  League  championship.  He  was 
not  spectacular  at  bat.  He  hit  only  .275 
while  the  team  was  averaging  .288  to  lead 
the  league  in  club  batting.  But  when  some- 
body had  to  get  a  hit,  draw  a  pass  or  get 
hit  by  a  pitcher  to  push  a  runner  around 
Cavarretta  made  his  .275  look  like  .750. 

HE  HAS  no  lip  to  waste  on  umpires.  None 
of  the  Chicago  ball  writers  can  remember 
Phil  having  been  signaled  off  the  field  by  a 
man  in  blue.  He  hasn't  much  of  an  ear  for 
the  ribbing  of  the  opposition,  whether 
players  or  fans.  Nor  does  he  use  much  of 
his  breath  in  response  to  the  tart  comment 
he  may  hear. 

But  when  he  is  provoked  to  retorts  they 
are  of  the  sort  that  warn  the  verbal  jockeys 
to  dismount  instantly.  He's  never  had  a 
fist  fight  during  a  ball  game.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  way  Philibuck  replies  to 
tormentors  that  suggests  to  them  he  is  not 
a  character  to  be  brought  into  rough  and 
tumble  on  the  so-called  field  of  friendly 
strife.  He  even  has  hushed  the  irritations 
of  the  Cub's  bitter  local  rivals,  the  White 
Sox,  whose  manager  Jimmy  Dykes  and 
coach,  Mule  Haas,  have  words  that  bite 
and  burn. 

Phil  talks  baseball  like  a  doctor  talks  op- 
erations, or  a  banker  talks  security.  His 
emotion  is  keen  but  frigidly  professional. 
His  Latin  temperament  just  ain't.  After  his 
daughter  was  born  February  5,  1939,  Phil, 
the  beaming  father,  gazed  at  the  recently- 
arrived  sleeping  infant,  turned  to  the  happy 
mother  and  sighed:  "Gee,  she's  swell.  Now 
I'll  have  to  make  more  sauce  for  the  spa- 
ghetti." At  cooking,  too,  Phil  is  good. 

It  was  Charley  Grimm  who  tagged  Cav- 
arretta Philibuck  and  who  developed  Phil's 
possibilities  where  a  less  acute  mentor 
might  have  let  the  kid  slump  into  the  minors 
and  then,  dejected,  out  of  baseball. 

"If  Phil  hadn't  been  the  aggressive  ball- 
player he  is,  he  wouldn't  have  lasted  two 
strikes  in  the  majors,"  Grimm  has  re- 
marked. "I  know,  because  I  had  to  make 


the  most  of  what  ability  I  did  have,  the 
same  as  Phil.  I  was  strictly  a  leather  man. 
I  could  handle  that  glove  around  the  bag, 
but  at  hitting  I  never  hammered  the  hide 
off  the  ball." 

THIS  YEAR,  despite  time  out  for  a  col- 
lision injury,  Cavarretta  has  been  more  than 
the  hustler  who  set  the  gait  for  the  Cub's 
race.  He  continued  the  hitting  that  he  began 
last  year  when  he  registered  a  near  .321 
average.  That  was  his  first  .300  average 
since  1934  when  he  batted  .381  in  only  seven 
games  for  the  Cubs. 

Phil  used  to  be  a  pull  hitter.  He  con- 
nected solidly  but,  as  a  left-handed  batter, 
most  of  his  shots  tore  the  grass  outside  the 
rightside  foul  line.  It  was  Kiki  the  Cuyler, 


then  Cub  coach,  who  changed  Cavarretta. 

On  this  matter  of  change  Phil  is  as  loqua- 
cious as  he  ever  gets. 

"Ki  explained  it  to  me  so  it  made  good 
sense.  He  told  me  that  if  I'd  stand  a  little 
farther  back  in  the  box  I'd  hit  outside 
pitches  to  left  field  and  hit  inside  pitches 
between  first  and  second  instead  of  slapping 
them  against  the  stands. 

"At  first  it  was  awkward.  I  couldn't  get 
used  to  watching  the  pitch  from  a  different 
angle.  But  just  when  I'd  figure  on  going 
back  to  my  own  way  I'd  get  thinking  about 
how  Cuyler  used  to  hit  straight-away  and 
how  his  average  stayed  up.  He's  a  fellow 
who  knows  his  business,  and  I  couldn't 
brush  off  that  kind  of  advice. 

"Eventually  I  got  the  knack.  Now  I  can 
hit  them  solid  someplace  where  they  ain't, 
besides  outside  the  foul  lines." 

When  Cavarretta  wasn't  hitting,  futile 
efforts  were  made  to  work  some  magic  to  get 
him  connecting.  He  was  put  into  the  out- 
field. The  club  didn't  want  to  lose  his 
hustle. 

The  Cubs  well  knew  that  Phil  had  been 
able  to  smash  the  ball.  In  his  debut,  on 
Sept.  25,  1934,  he  hit  a  homer  which  beat 
the  Reds.  1  to  o.  Then,  in  his  first  season 
as  a  regular,  he  struck  a  slump  and  finished 
with  .275. 

The  Cubs  never  could  get  waivers  on 
Phil.  Managers  saw  beyond  the  Cavarretta 
averages,  and  recalled  that  he'd  take  an 
extra  base  when  it  was  needed,  throw  him- 
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self  desperately  after  a  batted  ball  that 
meant  business  for  the  other  side,  and  snap 
the  Cub  club  out  of  sluggishness  that  was 
making  them  a  dull  and  defeated  organiza- 
tion. . 

Prior  to  absorption  of  the  Grimm  tutor- 
ing Cavarretta  was  possibly  one  of  the 
clumsiest  first  basemen  working  on  a  major 
league  team.  He  had  a  habit  of  catching 
low  throws  with  his  hands  upward.  Many  a 
low  one  that  should  have  been  an  out 
bounced  off  the  heel  of  young  Philibuck's 
glove. 

He's  no  paragon  of  grace  now,  but  he  goes 
after  everything  and  his  errors  are  few  and 
far  between.  He  was  good  enough  to  be  the 
National  League's  first  baseman  in  the 
1 944  All  Star  game. 

Nor  as  a  base  runner  is  Philibuck  any 
elusive  Carey  or  buzz-saw  Cobb.  He  runs 
bases  like  a  traffic  accident  on  its  way  to 
happen,  but  when  an  extra  base  is  needed 
Cavarretta  gets  it.  Not  without  cost,  how- 
ever. 

EARLY  in  the  1939  season  he  slid  into 
second,  and  fractured  his  left  ankle  so 
badly  it's  still  wired  together.  P.S.:  He  was 
safe  at  second.  He  played  only  22  games 
that  season. 

In  1940,  one  day  in  July  against  the 
Giants,  he  slid  into  second  and  came  up 
limping.  P.S.  again:  He  was  safe  at  second. 
That  day  he  hustled  the  Cubs  into  a  2-0 
victory  and  drove  in  both  Cub  runs  with 
a  significant  single.  The  next  day  he  hobbled 
around  energetically  scoring  the  only  Cub 
run  against  the  club  known  in  the  delicate 
native  •  euphemism  as  those  Brooklem 
Bums. 

The  day  following  he  was  limping  so  bad- 
ly he  was  ordered  to  have  an  X-ray  made  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  sprained  ankle. 
The  plate  showed  his  right  ankle,  this  time, 
was  broken.  That  finished  Phil  for  the  1940 
season. 

Selective  service  examiners  went  over 
those  ankles  and  over-ruled  Cavarretta's 
assurances  that  his  stems  would  hold  up 
longer  than  the  other  guy  could  stand  in 
any  fight.  The  Army  wanted  no  part  of 
ultimately  paying  government  insurance  on 
the  Cavarretta  ankle  salvage  job. 

But.  with  his  ankles  taped  and  swollen 
Phil  was  able  to  set  a  record  in  the  1944 
All-Star  game  by  getting  on  base  five  con- 
secutive times  with  a  single,  triple  and 
three  walks.  This  year,  barring  one  painful 
and  tedious  repair  job,  they've  propped 
him  up.  And  he  certainly  propped  up  the 
Cubs  in  their  drive  that  started  in  mid- 
season  after  Grimm  came  back  to  lead  the 
team. 

So  maybe  you  don't  think  Philibuck's  a 
great  ball  player.  But  did  you  ever  see  a 
guy  try  harder  every  minute  of  every  game 
than  this  young  man  who  came  from  Hell's 
Corner? 

Well  then,  you  can't  complain  about  not 
getting  your  money's  worth.  And  that  you 
get  in  spikes  from  Phil  Cavarretta. 


if  you  have  the  aggressive  spirit  to  fit  you  for  a 


High-Profit  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN! 


IT'S  IN  DONUTS  —  famous  Downy- 
flake  Donuts,  the  same  donuts  you 
watched  being  made  at  the  P  X, 
ship  service  shops,  and  at  the  battle 
fronts. 

DISCHARGED  VETERANS  have  oppor- 
tunity in  Donut  Shops,  not  avail- 
able right  now  to  civilians.  Mail 
coupon  to  learn  about  it. 

DEMAND  EXCEEDS  SUPPLY,  and  it's 

ever-growing.  Sales  (wholesale 
value)  $33,000,000  in  1935;  $85,- 
000,000  in  1941;  in  1944,  $145,000,- 
000.  71%  increase  in  past  4  years. 
Donut  demands  will  increase  to 
even  greater  proportions  because  of 
donut's  prominence  during  war. 

NET  PROFITS  ARE  HIGH.  Many  well- 
operated  shops  average  25%  net 
profit  over  a  5  year  period.  Com- 
pare with  2%  in  average  grocery 
store,  5%  in  average  restaurant. 


Low  initial  investment,  no  spoilage, 
no  need  to  watch  stock  turnover. 
No  dead  stock  to  clear  out  at  a  loss. 
You  make  as  you  seii. 

NO  BAKING  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY. 

Donut-making  is  fully  automatic. 
We  teach  you  —  all  you  need  is 
agressiveness,  hard  work  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

Plan  your  future  NOW  — mail  cou* 


"So  you  want  to  go  into 
the  Donut  Business  ?" 


It  gives  you 
all  the  facts 
you  .need  to 
know  about 
your  oppor- 
tunity with 
Downyf  lake 
Donuts. 


doughnut  corporation  of  America,  Retail  Division,  393 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Send  me  free  booklet: 
'  So  you  want  to  go  into  the  Donut  Business." 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


-ZONE  No.. 


_STATE_ 


AL-11 


f  Relieve  ITf!! 
I  Misery  of  1 1  kll 


|  Relieve  itching  caused  by  eczema, 
athlete's  foot,  pimples — other  itch- 
ing troubles.  Use  cooling,  medicated 
D.D.D.  Prescription.  Greaseless,  stain- 
less. Quiets  itching  fast.  35c  trial  bot- 
tle proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask 
yte^    Ji/L  your  druggist  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  so 
terrible  you  choke  and  gasp  for  breath,  if 
restful  sleep  is  impossible  because  of  the 
struggle  to  breathe,  if  you  feel  the  disease 
is  slowly  wearing  your  life  away,  don't  fail 
to  send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Co. 
for  a  free  trial  of  a  remarkable  method.  No 
matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
any  faith  in  any  remedy  under  the  Sun, 
send  for  this  free  trial.  If  you  have  suffered 
a  lifetime  and  tried  everything  you  could 
learn  of  without  relief;  even  if  you  are 
utterly  discouraged,  do  not  abandon  hope 
but  send  today  for  this  free  trial.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing.  Address 

Frontier  Asthma  Co.,  215-S  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 


Learn  fo  Service  &  Repair 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Open  your  own  electrical  appliance  service  shop. 
Complete  illustrated  course  covering  house  wir- 
ing, motor  repairs,  house  appliance  repair.  Send 
today  for  FREE  BOOKLET  without  obligation. 

PACIFIC  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

4701  W.  Pico.  Dept.  PA-11,  Los  Angeles  6.  Calif. 


do  you  WORRY? 


ABOUT 

[RUPTURE 


Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can  help 
you?  Try  a  Brooks  Pat- 
ented Air  Cushion.  This 
marvelous  appliance  for 
most  forms  of  reducible  | 
rupture  is  GUARAN- 
TEED to  bring  YOU 
heavenly  comfort  and 
security — day  and  night 
— at  work  and  at  play — or  it  costs  you  NOTH- 
ING! Thousands  happy.  Light,  neat- fitting.  No 
hard  pads  or  springs.  For  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write 
for  Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order 
plan,  and  proof  of  results.  All  Correspondence 
Confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  303  State- St.,  Marshall, Mich. 


en!  Prepare  for  great  opportunities 
now  in  Radio-Electronics  and  Television. 
"Learn  by  Doing."  Free  employment  service 
for  life  after  graduation.  You  can  "Earn  while 
learning".  I'll  finance  your  training  if  you  are 
short  of  money.  Mail  coupon  today  for  all  details  and 
big  free  book.  VETERANS  —  Coyne  is  equipped  to 
train  those  who  qualify  for  training  under  the  G.I 
Bill  of  Rights.  Check  coupon.  We  also  have  facili 
ties  for  men  with  physical  disabilities  whether  due 
to  war  or  other  causes.  —  — 

~h", "Lewis.  Pres. .Radio-Electronics  Div., Coyne  Electrical 
School.  Dept.  S5-2C,  500  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  12.  III. 

Send  free  hook  and  full  details.  □  Send  physical 
disability  plan.  □  Send  special  G.  I.  Bulletin. 


ADDRESS . 
CITY 
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SOUND  OFF! 


(Continued  from  page  6) 
Dear  Editor: 

In  February  1944,  our  Navy  in  force 
struck  Truk,  Japanese  Gibraltar.  Japan 
had  been  developing  all  six  of  its  harbors 
since  awarded  a  "mandate"  after  World 
War  I.  Truk  will  always  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  American  history  because  of 
its  proximity  to  our  Guam.  U.S.A.  once 
issued  postage  stamps  surcharged  "Guam." 

It  is  curious  that  Congress  was  bullied 
into  cancelling  our  Army-Navy  plan  to 
make  Guam  an  American  Gibraltar.  Had 
this  been  done  we  would   have  had  no 


Bataan,  no  March-of-Death,  no  Tarawa. 
We  might  even  have  not  had  war  with 
Japan.  The  blundering  American  ideal- 
ists who  forced  Congress  as  above  were  the 
tools  of  the  Tokyo  gang.  They  shouted 
■DON'T  FORTIFY  GUAM  LEST  WE 
OFFEND  JAPAN." 

Are  we  much  wiser  today  in  still  per- 
mitting Dual  Citizenship?  Tis  no  mere 
coincidence  the  3  nations  who  always  have 
demanded  it  became  the  3  Axis  partners. 

H.  J.  McClatchy 

•  •  • 

Dear  Editor: 

When  I  was  drafted  I  had  only  two 
weeks  to  dispose  of  some  farm  equipment 
I  had.  The  dealer  knew  he  had  me  over 
a  barrel,  and  so  I  collected  about  a  fifth 
what  the  stuff  was  worth. 

Now  I  see  that  the  Government  in  dis- 
posing of  surplus  property  has  specified 
that  only  authorized  dealers  can  bid  for  it. 

How  come?  Why  can't  we  ex-GI's  get 
a  break,  and  get  first  chance  at  that  equip- 
ment, instead  of  paying  some  dealer  a 
fancy  profit? 

G.  J. 

•  •  ■ 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  just  finished  reading  an  article 
in  Reader's  Digest  about  the  Coleman  gas- 
oline stove,  condensed  from  the  August 
issue  of  The  American  Legion  Magazine. 

I'm  afraid  you  are  giving  people  back 
home  the  impression — as  others  have  done 


before  you — that  our  life  at  the  front  was 
a  pleasant  little  vacation,  aided  by  nu- 
merous ingenious  mechanical  devices. 

I  was  with  the  99th  Division  in  Belgium 
last  winter  and  if  I  had  had  one  of  those 
stoves  my  lungs  now  wouldn't  be  full  of 
soot  from  open  gasoline  fires  inside  the 
foxhole.  My  lungs  are  already  weakened 
by  empyema  and  the  medical  officer  says 
I'm  in  bad  shape — but  do  you  think  I  can 
get  a  medical  discharge  to  go  home  to  my 
wife  and  baby?  Not  on  your  Coleman 
Heater! 

Purple  Heart  &  48  Points 

There  was  of  course  no  thought  on  the  part 
of  Lewis  Nordyke,  who  wrote  the  article 
Foxhole  Stove,  or  of  this  magazine  to  in- 
timate that  life  in  a  foxhole  became  a 
cushy  existence  when  its  inmates  got  Cole- 
man stoves.  Those  who  were  issued  these 
ingenious  devices  thanked  their  lucky 
stars,  but  there  were  thousands  of  men  in 
the  front  lines  ivho  never  ivere  that  lucky. 

—Ed. 

•  •  • 

Dear  Editor: 

That  GI  Bill  of  Rights  is  no  good. 

I  am  over  30  years  old  and  I  do  not 
want  any  more  education. 

I  want  a  loan  to  buy  a  home  but  I  can- 
not get  the  lender  to  agree  with  me  on 
what's  "reasonable  normal  value."  Nothing 
today  is  that  way.  So  your  GI  Bill  of  which 
you  brag  is  no  good. 

S.  T.  Smith 

•  •  • 

Dear  Editor: 

The  subscriber  is  a  member  of  The 
American  Legion. 

There  are  many  jobs  here  in  Puerto 
Rico  which  have  been  given  to  civilians 
instead  of  to  veterans  who  can  fill  them. 

For  example,  I  filed  an  application  in 
the  beginning  of  1945  for  military  police, 
and  to  this  date  I  have  not  been  given  an 


Naff* 


opportunity.  We  have  many  veterans  here 
in  Puerto  Rico  who  are  going  hungry. 
Why?  Navy  Veteran 

Dear  Editor: 

Most  galling  experience  in  my  54 
months  of  service  in  the  Pacific  was  when 
the  Navy  gun  crew  I  commanded  went 
aboard  the  tanker  we  were  assigned  to 
and  were  shown  our  living  quarters.  No 
garbage  dump  could  have  been  filthier  or 
more  foul-smelling.  The  ship's  Capt.  had 
no  authority  to  order  the  merchant  crew 
aboard  to  clean  up  the  mess.  We  did  it 
ourselves  in  some  five  hours,  of  hard,  stink- 
ing labor,  while  the  merchant  boys  looked 
on  idly  and  joked.  I  found  out  later  what 
the  joke  was — they  collected  time  and  a 
half  pay  (at  their  rates,  not  ours)  for  the 
labor  we  did  in  cleaning  out  the*  place. 
As  one  vet  to  another,  what's  wrong  with 
the  dirty  Japs  that's  not  also  wrong  with 
our  own  Merchant  Marine? 

Ex-Lieutenant  (jg) 

We  get  many  letters  like  this  one.  We 
invite  WWl  Legionnaires  who  served  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  to  give  us  "the  other 
side  of  the  shield."  And  maybe  someone 
will  be  moved  to  back  up  these  assertions 
of  the  ex-lieutenant  of  the  Navy.    — Ed. 


POINTED  IN  THE  U.  S.  A.  BY  THE  CUNEO  PRESS ,  INC. 


Howl  Tin  gin  you've  % 
y(oiwo^,»eo,*toenv01'' 


Gin  of  pre-war  quality 
made  from  pre-war^^boianicals 


X  Today  Hiram  Walker  brings  you  gin  made  with 
the  same  imported  herbs,  roots  and  berries  used 
in  the  making  of  Hiram  Walker's  pre-war  gin. 


Cm  And  remember,  between  Repeal  and 
Pearl  Harbor  Americans  bought  more 
Walker-made  gin  than  any  other  kind. 


Juniper  from  Italy  !  Harvesters  "spank"  the  prized 
juniper  bush  of  the  Apennines  with  sticks,  to  shake 
its  ripe  unmatchable  berries  onto  sheets  laid  carefully 
on  the  ground  beneath.  These — and  ALL  the  herbs, 
roots  and  berries  used  in  making  Hiram  Walker's  Gin 
— come  from  a  supply  imported  before  the  war. 


WALKERS 

GIN 


Today,  you  can  once  again  enjo' 
the  pleasure  of  real,  pre-war 
quality  gin. 

For  Hiram  Walker's  Gin  is  made 
not  only  to  pre-war  formula  .  .  . 
but  from  pre-war  imported  botani- 
cals which  are  unobtainable  today. 

The  reason  we  now  have  these 
rare  botanicals,  like  cassia  from 
China  and  coriander  from  Czech- 
oslovakia, is  this: 

Prior  to  the  war  it  was  our  policy 
to  purchase  these  botanicals  only 
in  the  best  crop  years  —  and  far  in 
excess  of  our  annual  requirements. 

HIRAM  % 

WALKERS 


This  enabled  us  always  to  have 
on  hand  a  treasured  reserve. 

When  we  suspended  gin  distilling 
in  favor  of  war  production  in  Feb- 
ruary 1942,  this  priceless  reserve 
was  carefully  sealed  away. 

Today,  these  pre-war,  imported 
botanicals  give  Hiram  Walker's 
Gin  its  real,  pre-war  quality.  The 
quality  which,  between  Repeal 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  led  Americans 
to  buy  more  Walker-made  gin 
than  any  other  kind.  90  proof. 
Distilled  from  100%  American 
grain.  HiramWalker&Sons  Inc., 
Peoria,  111. 


90  proof.  Distilled  from  100%  American  grain.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  Inc.,  Peoria,  III. 


/fyotf  as/c  for 


A 

and  fie 


says  SURE 


you're  safe... 
and  you  know  it! 

Your  dealer  may  not  be  able  to  say  "Sure."  There's  an  even  more  limited  sup- 
ply available  than  last  year,  because  the  Armed  Forces  still  require  so  much 
non-boil-away  anti-freeze. 

But  if  he  can  supply  you  with  "Prestone"  anti-freeze,  you're  all  set  for 
the  cold  weather.  "Prestone"  anti-freeze  can't  boil  away,  evaporate  or  foam 
off.  It  protects  against  rust  and  corrosion.  One  shot  lasts  all  winter  — you're 
safe  and  you  know  it! 

Here's  how  anti-freeze  is  being  distributed  this  year 

To  assure  anti-freeze  protection  of  the  nation's  motor  vehicles,  the  War 
Production  Board,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Anti-Freeze  Industry 
Advisory  Committee,  set  up  a  state  allocation  plan  for  the  distribution 
of  all  anti-freezes.  This  plan  is  intended  to  assure  motorists  of  some 
kind  of  anti-freeze  protection.  Some  "Prestone"  brand  anti-freeze  will 
be  available  in  all  communities. 

NATIONAL   CARBON    COMPANY,  INC. 

Unit  oj  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 

DH3  ' 

The  registered  trade-marks  "Eveready    and  "Prestone"  distinguish  products  of 
National  Carbon  Company,  Inc. 


WHY 
OUR  ARMED 

FORCES 
STILL  NEED 
ONE-SHOT 
ANTI-FREEZE 

Vast  numbers  of  our 
tanks,  trucks,  planes, 
warships,  etc.,  remain  at 
various  points  through- 
out the  world.  This  tre- 
mendous investment  of 
the  American  people 
must  be  protected— and 
protected  properly. 
That  is  why  our  armed 
forces  still  require 
quantities  of  one-shot 
anti-freeze. 

Time  Too  Short 

Even  though  the  re- 
quirements of  the  serv- 
ices have  been  reduced, 
not  enough  "Prestone" 
anti-freeze  can  be 
made  to  meet  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  needs 
this  Winter. 


PRESTONE 

ANTI-FREEZE 


PRESTONE 

.  ANTI-FREEZE 


DOES  NOT  BOIL  AWAY 
PREVENTS  RUST 


